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ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM DAHLBERG 


Sunglasses 
Or reading 
glasses 
are all 
hearing 
glasses 


SLIM, NEW TEMPLE 
INSTANTLY 


— DETACHABLE TO 


™ .) ~ 


USE WITH ANY 
FRAME YOU WISH 


with convertible eyeglass hearing aid 


Dahlberg introduces a smart, new 
idea that makes using an eyeglass 
hearing aid convenient and 
practical. You can fit the Dahlberg 
“Twin Optic Ear” to every frame 
you own... in seconds! 

If you haven’t seen the “Twin 
Optic Ear,”’ you should. It’s slim, 
light, convertible! It gives 
wonderful hearing performance, 
praised the world over for clarity 
and smoothness. Choice of colors. 
See your phone directory for 
nearest Dahlberg Office. 


FAMOUS DAHLBERG HEARING 
AIDS SOLD AND SERVICED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD: 


Custom “Miracle Ear’ —The newest model 
of the world’s first cordless hearing aid. 
“Magic Ear” Mark I1—A small, powerful 
hearing aid that hides behind your ear, 
weighs only 14 ounce. 

“Super 5”—World’s smallest super- 
powered hearing aid with AVC (auto- 
matic volume control). For severely 
deafened. 

Write for information on any of these 
new Dahlberg Hearing Aids. For Doctors 
and Clinics . . . New 40 page, illustrated 
Product Data Manual. Write for copy. 


THE DAHLBERG COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINNESOTA 
Pioneers of Ear Level Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
0. 


copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.4 


Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1932 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf . 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. ; 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 3 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Making Change 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 

hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
— ae of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


*Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Which type of Hearing Aid 
is best for your patient? 


125 


If this were your patient’s audi- 
ogram, which type of hearing 


aid would you recommend? It 


is taken from the case history 


of a 32-year-old bookkeeper 


whose hearing loss was diag- 
nosed, at age 19, as otosclerosis, 


with little or no perceptive com- 


ponent. In consultation with his 


doctor, the patient decided 
against surgical intervention. 


This report is but one of many 


typical cases described ina 


new book, prepared especially 


for the medical profession by 
the Hearing Aid Division of 


Zenith Radio Corporation. 


Clinical Findings: Ave. loss, R: 33 db, 
L: 42 db,B.B.A.: 33 db,SRT: 35 db, 
MCL: 55 db, TD: 100 db. Discrimina- 
tion: L: 92%, R: 94%. 


Prognosis: Patient should adapt read- 
ily to moderate gain hearing aid, air 
conduction type. 


Rec dations: Any of these five 
Zenith Hearing Aids: Zenith “Citation” 
or “Challenger” Eyeglass Hearing Aid. 
At-the-ear Zenith “Diplomat” with L-1 
earphone, or “Ambassador.” Moderate 
gain conventional Zenith Hearing Aid 
—“Crusader” model in “M” tonesetting. 


Now Ready for Doctors . . . a valuable 
reference book designed to help you 
recommend the right type of hearing 
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aid for your patients. Besides the ac- 
tual typical case history outlined 
above, Zenith’s new book, “Which: 
Type of Hearing Aid for Your Pa- 
tient,” describes many other cases, and 
lists the appropriate Zenith Hearing 
Aid. Also contains a complete descrip- 
tion of all types of Zenith Hearing Aids 
and their uses. For your free copy, 
write to: Zenith Radio Corporation, 
Hearing Aid Division, 5801 Dickens 
Avenue, Dept. 420, Chicago 39, IIl. 
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VISUAL AID MATERIALS CoO. 


A beginning lip reading picture set in bright poster colors 
drawn especially for deaf children. . . 
Ideal for SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MOTHERS. 


ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child’s interest 


AUDIOLOGISTS EACH CARD COATED 


We offer a word list illus- in clear plastic 
trated in bright poster colors, UNIFORM SIZE 
- patterned after the PB-50 334” by 414” 


word lists. These words are PERMANENT FILE 


within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- Each set packed in sturdy file box 
capped child with 2 or 3 CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 


years of special education. Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
Not a standard list, these courses for young children 
pictures are useful for clin- 100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 
ical purposes, as in hearing Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
aid evaluations and finding etc. 
approximate consonant dis- USEFUL FOR YEARS 


crimination scores in hearing For matching games, review and reading 
handicapped children. These flash cards . . . words printed in large, clear 


87 words are the same size type on the backs 
and quality as the beginning DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


lip reading set. For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


| (1 Single Lip Reading Picture Set $15.00 
MONEY BACK GUARAN —) Double Lip Reading Picture Set $25.00 


TEE: If within 10 days you C1) Speech Audiometry Set 
are not entirely satisfied, ie . 
send the set back to us and Address 
your money will be cheerful- City 
ly refunded. 


California residents add 4% sales tax. 
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There’s thrilling clearness— 


| NAME 
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rich, natural sound — 
and easy listening 


with a 


Vicon researchers have long known 
that sound in free air is one thing, but that 
sound at the tympanum is entirely different. 
They have concentrated on developing a 
hearing instrument that delivers sounds at 
the eardrum virtually identical with those 
which exist at the eardrum in normal 
hearing, with sufficient amplification to 
overcome hearing losses. 

But not just any amplification would 
do; it had to be virtually free of distortion 
or “mushiness’’; it had to encompass a wide 


| [con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


158 Vicon Bldg., 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


range of tones; it had to amplify each tone 
in proportion to its natural loudness, with- 
out peaks and bursts of sound. 

Today’s Vicon Hearing Instruments 
are the result. They have set new standards 
of performance never before thought pos- 
sible in an electronic hearing instrument. 
They are doing a good job for problem 
cases and producing results even for some 
“impossible” cases. And they are bringing 
effortless, enjoyable hearing back to people 
with moderate hearing losses! 


Listen andl relax 
with a Vicon’ 


CON instruMENT COMPANY 


158 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


monaural and 


to fit various losses. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Vicon manufactures 


stereophonic models 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Gfficers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
President 

Grorce T. PRATT 
First Vice President 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 

Mrs. LitiAN GROSVENOR JONES 
Secretary 

F. HoskiNsON 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 

Harovp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court : 
Honorary Vice President 

Mrs. ISABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C. 

Harovp C. Case 
President, Boston University 

LEonarD M. 
President, Gallaudet College 

ALEx. W. G. EwinG 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. IRENE R. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAiRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Mrs. BeLt GRosvENOR 
Washington, D.C. 

Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1956-1959 

Joun YALE Croutrer 
Supt., Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf 

JEROME F. Donovan 
Weston, Conn. 

JUNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 

CLARENCE D. O’CoNNOR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


Gerorce T. Pratt 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. EvizaBetH V. Scott 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1957-1960 


WILLIAM G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 

Mrs. LiLiAN GROSVENOR JONES 
New York City 

HELEN Scuick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


1958-1961 


SisTER ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JOSEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
SaM B. CRAIG 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
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Big decision for a two-year-old in the beginning class at the 
Houston School for Deaf Children. The Houston School will coop- 
COVER erate in plans for the Regional Meeting of the Alexander Graham 


Bell Association, April 17-18, 1959. 
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Air View of Downtown Houston, host city of the 1959 Regional Meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 


Sa You in 


Nominations are now requested for six members to be elected to the Board 
of Directors at the annual membership meeting to be held in conjunction 
with the Regional Meeting, April 17-18, 1959. 


Present Board members, whose terms will expire at that time. are: John 
Yale Crouter (Supt., Rhode Island School for the Deaf), Jerome F. Donovan 
(Weston, Conn.), June Miller (Dir., Dept. of Hearing and Speech, Univ. of 
Kansas Medical Center), Clarence D. O'Connor (Supt., Lexington School for 
the Deai}, George T. Pratt (Prin., Clarke School for the Deaf), and Mrs. 
Elizabeth V. Scott (Florida School for the Deaf). 


Nominations for Association directors may be made by any five members 
ot the Association. They should be submitted, with the five nominating signa- 
tures, to the Executive Secretary, at Association headquarters, 1537 35th 
St. N.W., Washington 7. 1). C., or to the Association president, Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 So. Kingshighway. 
St. Louis, Mo. They must be submitted one month prior to the meeting. or 


by March 18, 1959. 
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Integration? 


Miss Van Wyk. former executive secretary of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, is now director of the Ft. Lauderdale Oral 
School, Fla. The following paper is an adapta- 
tion of a speech delivered at the 1958 conven- 
tion of the Council for Exceptional Children. 


Y personal feelings regarding in- 

tegration .are partially a result of 
my experiences as a teacher of the deaf 
and partially a result of a recent study I 
have made of 61 deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children in the regular classroom. 
Recognizing that the problems are many, 
I still feel that an integrated program is 
good for many deaf children. In order 
to estimate how many of our children 
should be partially or wholly integrated, 
I would have to make a much more ex- 
tensive study, but I feel certain the num- 
ber could be larger than it is. And at a 
time when the teacher shortage is criti- 
cal, it would be a wiser use of our trained 
teachers of the deaf to make them avail- 
able first to the children who cannot 
progress satisfactorily without their spe- 
cial help. 


SELECTING THE CHILDREN 


Two groups are involved in the usual 
pupil placement situation: the school ad- 
ministrators and teachers and the child 
and his parents. When integration is 
considered, a third group seems to enter 
the picture: the parents of the other 
children. Some feeling has been ex- 
pressed by teachers as well as parents of 
hearing children that deaf students in 
the classroom will retard the other chil- 
dren. This is a questionable conclusion. 
In a recent study made by the New York 
City schools 10 deaf children were placed 
in a class with 25 hearing children. 
Scores on achievement at the end of the 
year for the hearing children were as 


Research on Integration of Deaf Children in a 
New York Public School,” Volta Review Oct. 1958, 
p. 355. 
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if 
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good as or better than was expected for 
the group.! 

School administrators should be able 
to control the enrollment of hearing han- 
dicapped children. An admittance com- 
mittee within the framework of the board 
of education is to be recommended. 
School principals and classroom teachers 
should not be given this responsibility, 
nor should the pressures of emotional 
parents be allowed to dictate policy. 


THE TEACHER 


A deaf child should be, assigned to a 
teacher who looks upon his presence in 
her room with pleasure. I question 
whether or not most regular classroom 
teachers appreciate the unusual educa- 
tional problems of the deaf. Often they 
correct the work of these children by 
writing notes on their papers in language 
beyond their comprehension. Or they 
mark the incorrect answer and give an 
oral explanation. The classroom teacher 
is often not aware that an agreeable nod 
from a deaf child may not mean under- 
standing, but only eagerness to -please. 
Or a teacher may give true and false 
tests with minute details included to 
catch the children if they don’t read 
carefully. I am afraid the deaf child 
solves this difficult situation by guessing. 
Another extremely difficult language 
problem is the current use of slang by 
teachers and pupils. A certain amount 
is fine, but I think it is overdone, to 
the detriment of both deaf and hearing 
children. 

The regular classroom teacher must 
realize that every test for a deaf child is 
a test of language as well as content. 
When she reads words for a spelling test. 
the deaf child may fail because of faulty 
speechreading and not because he cannot 
spell the words. Unless the teacher un- 
derstands the problems of the deaf, 
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placement in her classroom may cause 
only confusion in the mind of the child. 

If the present trend toward integra- 
tion continues, our teacher training pro- 
grams will need to change. All teachers 
should have a basic course on excep- 
tional children before they are licensed 
to teach. A doctor learns general medi- 
cine before he specializes. In like man- 
ner, a teacher's course should cover, in 
general, all areas before specialization is 
undertaken. General education now cov- 
ers only the education of the “normal 
child.” No classroom is filled only with 
“normal” children. Unless the teacher 
has an understanding of the various han- 
dicaps she cannot adequately teach those 
children. Nor can she single out the 
problem children in her room and refer 
them to the proper person for further 
help. 

There are many problems in_ inte- 
grating the child which the teacher must 
face realistically. Teachers are quick to 
say, “I don't have the time. I have too 
many children. I have to treat each child 
alike.” The latter is absolutely impos- 
sible, and any teacher who makes this 
remark should stop to consider what she 
has said. 

Dr. Albert Murphy has said, “Equal- 
ity of educational opportunity does not 
mean equality of (or same) training 
but rather differentiation of training in 
order to tap an individual’s greatest po- 
tential.” 

We as teachers should never turn 
aside from the children who present ad- 
ditional problems. A true teacher sees 
special needs and problems in each child 
—that is the challenge of teaching. 

I have no wish to be unfair to the 
teacher. There are many children in 
regular classrooms who should not be 
there. They should be removed because 
they require a specialized program be- 
yond the training of the regular class- 
room teacher. When this is determined 
objectively by a team of experts it 
should be possible to insist that the child 
be given a different placement. It is un- 


2Murphy, Albert T., Educational Needs of 
the Acoustically Handicapped,”’ Volta Review Sept., 
1955, p. 301. 
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fortunat that so many deaf children in 
regular classrooms are so retarded that 
they are merely sitting out the vear. 
These placements often continue over the 
years because the parents want the child 
to go to schools with his brothers and 
sisters and the schools say they must 
take the child if the parents insist. 


THE CHILD 

The child who transfers to a school 
for hearing children from a_ special 
school has many special adjustment 
problems. First of all, teachers of the 
deaf insist that the children watch them. 
and probably assume most of the respon- 
sibility for seeing that the children do 
watch, and that they do not miss any- 
thing important. Teachers of hearing 
children are not accustomed to the need 
for such procedure. The child in turn 
has not learned to take the responsibil- 
ity. Add to this lack of prodding from 
ihe teacher the large classroom, the in- 
creased number of children, the speed at 
which material is presented, the speaking 
from all parts of the classroom and the 
failure of the teacher always to look at 
the child while speaking and it is no 
wonder the deaf child may be completely 
bewildered the first few weeks or months. 

We must face the fact that the major- 
ity of severely deaf children who trans- 
fer to hearing classrooms are accus- 
tomed to being at or near the top of their 
class. They know what it’s like to be 
looked upon as a good student by teach- 
ers, fellow students and parents. Many 
of them were leaders in their special 
school in games, sports and other school 
activities. What will happen to their at- 
titudes if they must accept the fact that 
they are surpassed educationally by most 
of the class? Will they hesitate or stop 
volunteering in oral recitations? When 
their papers are returned full of errors, 
won't they feel like giving up? Will their 
friends be the children with whom they 
want to associate, or will they find that 
only the other not so popular children 
will play with them? 

AGE AT INTEGRATION 
The age at which children can be in- 
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tegrated must be flexible. I feel very 
strongly that no child who has a loss of 
hearing so great that he has no intel- 
ligible speech or language pattern should 
begin first grade with hearing children. 
If the public school provides a program 
of partial integration with 45 minutes 
to two hours special work, this is not 
enough. 

A state director of special education 
has said: “Deaf children can only be 
integrated when they show ‘social matur- 
ity and academic achievement.” She 
feels integration is satisfactory at the 
nursery school level when the emphasis 
is on getting along with their peers. 
Later, the problems change and the ma- 
jority of deaf pupils cannot do the work 
expected of them in hearing high schools 
without considerable help. 

I must register a loud vote in opposi- 
tion to this opinion in favor of integra- 
tion at the nursery school level because 
social adjustment is the point of empha- 
sis. When you integrate at this level, 
you are wasting the child’s most precious 
years for developing speech and _lan- 
guage. I wish there were some way of 
measuring how much we cut down the 
language opportunities of these children. 
This preschool period is the time they 
learn most readily. About two weeks 
ago I had a wonderful time with an 18- 
month-old deaf baby who. as we plaved. 
imitated without voice a great many of 
the vowel and consonant element posi- 
tions. It was all a game of making faces 
to her, but wouldn’t it be a crime to de- 
lay her speech work and send her to a 
regular nursery? Shes ready now to 
begin her speech work. 

MEASURING SUCCESS 

How can we determine the success of 
our integrated programs? I’m an old- 
fashioned educator and I believe the 
emphasis should be on scholastic achieve- 
ment. Schools are not maintained for 
the main purpose of social adjustment. 
If that is their main contribution for 
deaf children, then the children don’t be- 
long there. I believe it is important to 
establish work habits in school that will 
carry over into work life later. I don’t 
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approve of the classroom situation where 
the deaf child is not expected to main- 
tain the same standards and goals as his 
classmates. He is learning to sidestep 
or bypass the job at hand by leaning on 
his handicap. He’s learning to expect 
special privileges. All too suddenly the 
world decides he’s grown and we can’t 
understand why he still thinks he’s en- 
titled to special privileges. We hear the 
question, “Why are the deaf so imma- 
ture?” 

Of the 61 children in my investigation. 
thirty had been in special schools. Only 
one indicated that she was not happy in 
school with hearing children, but even 
she indicated no desire to return to a 
school for the deaf. Twenty-one of the 
thirty expressed preference for hearing 
school. These figures would indicate that 
the integrated children are happy. In 
that state of mind they are ready to 
learn. 

A ComPaRATIVE STUDY 

I have made a comparison of the re- 
sults of my survey with one made in 
1939 by Miss Josephine Timberlake. 
former executive secretary of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf.* Her conclusions, with my find- 
ings. follow: 

1. Success in an integrated situation 
is not due to hearing. In fact. the deafer 
children in my survey were most suc- 
cessful. However, due to the limited 
number of questionnaires, this cannot be 
considered significant. 

2. Success is not related to the type 
of special school attended, whether day 
or residential. Of the total 61 children, 
only 28 had been in schools for the deaf. 
This small group agreed with Miss Tim- 
berlake’s conclusion. It was also inter- 
esting to note that the only four in the 
whole group who are making excellent 
progress are children who had previous 
training in special schools. More than 
50% of these children are making ex- 
cellent or good progress. In the group 
who have always been integrated, 30°% 
are making good progress—none excel- 


~ 8Timberlake, Josephine B. and Montgomery, Ruth 
B., “Why Do Some Deaf Students Succeed Among 


Hearing Students?” Volta Review Nov., 1940, p. 757. 
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lent—and 70‘% are in the fair and poor 
categories. Further study on this par- 
ticular phase should provide help in our 
future planning for these children. 

3. Success is not due wholly to men- 
tal superiority. Miss Timberlake adds 
that the successful students are superior 
to the average deaf pupil, but it is im- 
probable that they are mentally superior 
to the best 5% in the class. On the 61 
questionnaires IQ’s ran from 71 to 128. 
Eighteen were not reported. Of the re- 
mainder. 12 are over 105; 16 are be- 
tween 95 and 105; 11 are below 95. 
Since these children can be expected to 
score a little low, it would appear this 
group is mentally superior. One other 
fact is interesting: 8 of the 11 below 
average children came from schools for 
the deaf, and yet the teachers answering 
the questionnaire estimate better prog- 
ress from this group. I think it unlikely 
that these were really below average 
children, since in many cases they were 
transferred to schools for the hearing be- 
cause the special school felt they were 
capable of progressing at a faster rate. 

4. Success is due chiefly to the fact 
that those who gave them their special 
training led them to believe that by mak- 
ing the very best effort of which they 
were capable, they might be able to en- 
ter regular schools and conquer the diffi- 
culties imposed by their deafness. | 
found no evidence for or against this 
claim. However, the children in the re- 
cent small study were much younger 
than those in the study conducted by 
Miss Timberlake. The age range was: 


6through9 10through 12 13 and over 
21 20 20 


A Mother Expresses Her Thoughts 


I am sure we would all agree that all 
children are not suited to an integrated 
program. We probably would also agree 
that many children now in specialized 
programs could proceed more rapidly 
in an integrated one. Exactly what traits 
or abilities are important to success is 
hard to say. It would appear from the 
recent sampling that success in speech- 
reading is most important; second is 
oral language; third, speech and fourth. 
written language. In the area of social 
adjustment the number who had made 
a poor adjustment to their own or oppo- 
site sex was negligible. 

Our most accurate yardstick for meas- 
uring success or failure must continue 
to be the child’s ability to operate on 
erade level. Of the total 61. two were 
operating above grade level; 24 were on 
grade level; 35 were below grade. Even 
though this is a small group I think the 
evidence is pretty strong that most of the 
children are not on a satisfactory educa- 
tional level. 

CONCLUSION 

The child who can integrate most readi- 
ly is one who is good in speechreading 
and oral language. He is socially well ad- 
justed. He has an IQ within the average 
range. His chances for success are not 
affected by degree of loss. I do not be- 
lieve we should feel that integration can- 
not work just because we have such a 
large percentage doing inferior work. 
At the present time, we cannot say in- 
tegration is unsuited to the deaf child. 
We can say that our selection of the 
child for integration is not satisfactory. 
Properly screened for admittance and 
for a program where teacher guidance is 
available. he can succeed. 


I] have come to believe that we shouldn’t take these deaf children of ours so 
seriously that we make nervous wrecks out of ourselves, and I believe that both 
they and we are better off when we learn to take them more calmly. Of course. we 
need need to regard their education and training seriously to a certain degree, but 
remember also that we must not give up our entire lives to them, as we owe some- 
thing to the other members of our families and also need something of a private 
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HELEN WOODWARD 


URING the first years of a deaf 
child’s education, the place of lan- 
guage in the curriculum is very simple— 
it is the curriculum: the whole program 
is geared to developing the understand- 
ing and use of language that hearing 
children acquire before they ever come 
near a classroom. Understanding is built 
through lipreading and reading; use, 
through constant practice in oral and 
written expression corrected, expanded, 
and refined under teacher guidance. Of 
course, this main stream of language 
teaching is fed by articulation work and 
auditory training, and it naturally pro- 
motes the growth of general knowledge 
and understanding, since no one can re- 
ceive and use language without receiving 
and using ideas. 

But after the child has acquired some 
language foundation—is reading at about 
third grade level, let us say, and has 
some ability to express himself in spoken 
and written sentences—the place of lan- 
guage in the curriculum is less easy to 
define. The time has come, we say, to 
‘each in a more systematic way the sub- 
jects that hearing children learn in the 
middle grades—health. social studies, 
science, arithmetic, and reading for a 
variety of purposes. Here we are faced 
with a decision regarding language: Will 
we, in teaching the elementary school 
subjects, accept the child’s language lim- 
itations and attempt to “bring him 
ahead” in spite of them; or will we con- 
sider the different subjects as specific 
branches of language teaching—vehicles 
for increasing the child’s ability to use 
different kinds of language, and clothe 
ever widening concepts in acceptable 
English? In content subjects, is it more 
important to “put over” a body of spe- 
cific facts (the industries of particular 
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LANGUAGE and the Elementary School Curriculum 


Miss Woodward is supervisor of primary 
classes, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
She delivered the following paper at the con- 
vention of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association in New York City, Nov. 17-20, 1958. 


regions, let us say). or to build the lan- 
guage and study skills that will enable 
the child to obtain information on his 
own when he needs it? In reading, is it 
enough that he should indicate general 
understanding by marking statements 
true or false, filling in blanks, or doing 
multiple-choice exercises; or should he 
be expected to discuss a passage in con- 
nected sentences? In arithmetic, should 
we use our limited time chiefly on com- 
putation, because that is what most deaf 
children find easiest; or stress word 
problems because that is what they find 
most difficult? In short, should language 
be a special subject taught only by a spe- 
cialist in a special period; or should it 
also be the prime concern of every teach- 
er, with every teacher a specialist in 
teaching it to deaf children. 

I hope that we will choose a language- 
centered curriculum in which time spent 
on each subject moves the child nearer 
to the great goal of literacy in its broad 
sense—the ability to read, and to speak 
and write our language correctly and 
effectively. The facts and understand- 
ings that we can impose on a basically 
illiterate child will be meager and primi- 
tive indeed compared with the well- 
rounded growth in breadth and depth of 
concepts that comes with growing lan- 
guage competence. In deciding for a lan- 
euage-centered curriculum, we are not 
deciding against general knowledge: we 
are deciding for knowledge plus the 
greatest possible development in reading, 
the source of knowledge; in expression, 
the refiner of knowledge; and in com- 
munication, the activity that puts knowl- 
edge to work. 

The decision for a language-centered 
way of teaching the elementary school 
subjects has a direct bearing upon teach- 
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ers. because it affects methods: upon 
supervisors, because it affects pupil 
placement and the choice of textbooks: 
and upon administraturs, because it af- 
fects teacher selection and money allot- 
ments. Here is what I| believe it calls 
for with respect to teaching methods: 

First of all. it means heavy emphasis 
on the use of appropriate textbooks in 
order to expose the children to a steady 
diet of new vocabulary and construc- 
tions set out plainiy in black and white 
to form a basis for study, oral discus- 
sion. and written assignments. Of course, 
we need the charm and stimulation of 
teacher-presented material, too; but the 
children must be prepared for the day 
when they have to dig out information 
from the printed page on their own. 
Against that day, we must develop not 
only the ability to read informational 
material, but the habit of doing so. 

I have said that the textbooks should 
be appropriate. At Central Institute, this 
means that they should be about a grade 
easier than the reader the children are 
using in the reading period. I once vis- 
ited a school where the principal assured 
me that the ninth grade class was really 
using a ninth-grade science text. Later. 
however, the science teacher remarked 
that it had taken her two weeks to put 
over the meaning of one short paragraph 
in the book I had been shown; and later 
still, | was shown “study sheets” outlin- 
ing the essential points of each chapter 
in language that the youngsters could 
understand. In my opinion, these so- 
called ninth-graders would have been 
much better learning to use a science 
book designed for the sixth or seventh 
grade. 

Second, the language-centered curric- 
ulum implies much attention to study 
habits and skills. (These, of course, are 
closely related to the proper use of text- 
books.) In all too many schools, home- 
work assignments consist of arithmetic 
computation, and the writing out of 
spelling words five times each. Really 
profitable assignments require the chil- 
dren to read, answer questions in sen- 
tences. use reference books, master the 
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pronunciation of new words, infer their 
meanings from context with the help of 
a dictionary, and even, after proper 
preparation, to draft compositions. They 
are marked by the teacher, corrected by 
the pupils, and in every way take their 
place as an essential part of classroom 
work, 

Third, teaching in a_ language-cen- 
tered way means constant attention to 
speech. It is not enough that children 
should learn in the special speech period 
how to work out the pronunciation of 
a word from dictionary markings. They 
must acquire the habit of making them- 
selves responsible for the speech of all 
new words they meet. You all know how 
easy it is for us hearing people to ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary of words we 
have never had to pronounce and 
couldn’t if we were asked to. The tend- 
ency for a deaf person to do so is a 
thousand times as great, yet it is im- 
perative that we overcome it. Each new 
lesson should bring a list of words the 
pronunciation of which must be looked 
up, copied out, studied, and given in 
class for the teacher to monitor and 
correct. These words must then be used 
in oral discussion as well as in written 
work, and their pronunciation as well 
as their spelling must be regularly 
tested and reviewed. 

Fourth, the pupils themselves must be 
supremely aware of good language as 
their chief academic goal. They must 
be seated so that they can see one 
another’s responses and be held re- 
sponsible for spotting language errors 
and giving one another's thought in 
different or more interesting words. A 
great deal of written work should be 
done at the blackboard so that the 
whole class can criticize and improve on 
it, and profit from the teacher’s com- 
ments and corrections. 

Finally, the language-centered cur- 
riculum requires the teacher to explore 
and exploit the language potential of 
each topic, seeking out teaching op- 
portunities, foreseeing difficulties, and 
planning necessary preparation and fol- 
low-up drill. It means that she must 
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think not only in terms of concepts to 
be developed, but in terms of the actual 
language in which the children may 
be expected to clothe them. A teacher 
working out a science unit on animals 
may plan to ask: 

What do we call a bird that kills 

other animals? 

How has nature helped a giraffe to 

get food? 

Explain why eagles need hooked 

beaks and claws. 

Describe a rabbit’s nest. 

If a pack of wolves attacked a 

horse, how would the horse defend 

itself? 

Give an example of a flesh-eating 

animal. 

She knows in advance that her class 
already has a wordless sort of grasp of 
the information and concepts involved, 
but she also knows that she has a big 
teaching job before they will be able 
to respond to questions such as these in 
good, clear English, and that she will 
have to use the same basic question 
forms and directions (explain, describe, 
what do we call, etc.) again and again 
in connection with other topics before 
the children will grasp their full signif- 
icance and be able to respond spon- 
taneously and flexibly. When the health 
teacher asks a simple, “Why should we 
look both ways before we cross the 
street?”, she should realize in advance 
that the children will have to find their 
way through, “because, if we don’t, a 
car might hit us” or some similar clause 
involving condition and possibility. | am 
not suggesting that we ought to avoid 
such questions, but I am suggesting 
that we never ask deaf children a ques- 
tion without mentally wording several 
possible answers in order to taste the 
difficulties involved and judge whether 
the children have the background to 
handle them. Similarly, when we use 
pictures as a basis for discussion, we 
should analyze the language that the 
children will need in order to describe 
what is going on in each picture. Let 
me refer you to an easy fourth-grade 
health book in the Scott-Foresman 
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Series. It is called The Girl Next Door, 
and I once used it very successfully 
with a class of eleven-to thirteen-year- 
olds. Here are pictures showing people 
being careless about fires. They look 
simple enough, and the children had no 
difficulty in grasping the safety rule 
being violated in each instance. But it 
took days of hard work before they 
could express what the people in the 
pictures were doing and what might 
happen. For example: 

A man is throwing a lighted 
cigarette into a pile of rubbish. 
The rubbish might catch fire. and 
set fire to the building. 

Someone has lighted a fire on 
a windy day. A lighted leaf might 
blow away and cause a fire. 

It took more work before they could 
apply this language in answer to, “How 
do fires get started in buildings?” or 
“Why is it dangerous to light a bonfire 
on a windy day?” 

Exploiting the language potential of 
a topic also means being prepared to 
leave the topic as often as necessary to 
drill language difficulties and to enlarge 
and refine verbal concepts. For example. 
a teacher working on “air” might ask 
the class to tell three ways in which air 
is useful to us. Before she goes any 
further on the subject of air, she will 
probably ask for ways in which water 
and electricity and half a dozen other 
things are useful to us, because it is 
more important that the children under- 
stand and be able to express the con- 
cept of usefulness, than it is for them 
to know the uses of any particular 
commodity. A health and safety class 
whose teacher had asked them to tell 
how we can prevent forest fires, or how 
we can prevent disease from spreading, 
might well find this paragraph on the 
blackboard next day: 

Mrs. Smith didn’t want the baby 
to crawl off the porch and tumble 
down the steps, so she put a gate 
across the top of the steps. 

This statement might be followed by, 
“How did Mrs. Smith prevent the baby 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Conversational Language 


GRACE MANNEN 


Part II of a series which will be reprinted in book form early this summer. 
The complete text of the book will appear in this and succeeding issues of the 
Volta Review. It is reeommended both to teachers of the deaf and to parents 
who wish to help their older deaf children when they are at home. 


The author was formerly supervisor of the speech department, Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, Omaha. She is now with the Lutheran School for the 
Deaf, Detroit. Requests for her materials have prompted the publication of 
this useful series of lessons. 


PART TWO ulary and conversational ability reveal 


Getting Acquainted your personality. 


Getting acquainted with people re- ALL LEARNING TAKES EFFORT 
quires effort on your part. If you want !F YOU DO NOT APPLY EFFORT, YOU ARE 
to get acquainted with people and ex- NOT LEARNING 
pect them to like you, you will have to Getting acquainted with people is 


give attention to these things: something that requires work on your 


1. courtesy part. It does not come without effort. 
2. personal appearance Don’t be without friends because you 
3. preparing your mind for conver- didn’t try. 
sation 
4. increasing your vocabulary Party Conversation 
It is easier to get acquainted if you Do you know and make use of the 


have something to talk about. Hobbies simple everyday expressions that you 

will give you new ideas and new inter- Will be expected to know when you are 

ests. and provide topics for conversation. attending a party? 

Acquire a hobby. It will keep you inter- What a guest might say: 

ested. Scrapbooks are worthwhile hob- Thank you for a nice evening. 

bies. if you haven’t any other. CoNncen- I enjoyed the evening so much. 

TRATE on what you would like vour I had such a nice time. 

scrapbook to be, and WATCH IT GROW. It was a very pleasant evening. 
To be an interesting person, you must I had a wonderful time. 

be an interested person. Start by being It was a lovely party. 

interested in your own community. Learn Thank you for a lovely evening. 

all you can about community life around It was a delightful party. 


you. May I have this dance? 
Read books on travel to learn about 10. Do you care to dance? 
people of other lands. This, too, will give 11. I enjoyed the dance. Thank you. 
you something to talk about. 12. You dance well. 
A person who has only a limited vo- 13. Thank you. I love to dance. 
cabulary and poor conversational ability 14. Would you care to dance? 
is like a house with no furnishings. He 15. Will you be my partner? 
is empty and uninteresting. The furnish- 16. Do you have a partner? 
ings of a house show the personality of 17. Hello, everybody. 
the person who lives in it. Your vocab- 18. How do you do? 
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Thank you for being so nice. 
I enjoyed the. game. 
Would you care to play cards? 
What an attractive home you 
have. 
23. It’s getting late; I really must be 
going. 
It’s nice to see you again. 
I’m glad to have met you. 
I have enjoyed every minute of 
the evening. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


What a host or hostess might say: 
Good evening. I’m so glad you 
came. 
It’s nice to see you again. 
Have you met my mother? 
Do you know all of these people? 
I’m so glad you could come. 
Do come again. 
Must you go so soon? 
Won’t you join us for refresh- 
ments now? 
We'll go in for dinner now. 


Giving Directions 

Strangers have no way of knowing 
that a person is deaf. Be prepared for 
situations in which you may be stopped 
by strangers asking directions or loca- 
tions. It is well to know certain ques- 
tions that might be asked. 
What a stranger might say in making 
inquiries: 

(Street names familiar to you may be 

substituted for those given here.) 


1. Does this bus go downtown? 

2. Where do I transfer to go down- 
town? 
Where do I catch the bus to go 
to Benson? 
Pardon me, what street is the 
Fontenelle Hotel on? 
Would you please tell me how to 
get to the city auditorium? 
Pardon me, I’m looking for the 
post office. 
Can you tell me if there is a mail- 
box in this block? 
Excuse me, did you drop this? 
Does this bus go to Union Sta- 
tion? 
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I'm trying to find Military Ave- 
nue. Can you help me? 

Pardon me, can you change a 
dime? I need a nickel for park- 
ing. 

Which floor is the ———— on? 
Does the bus stop here? 

Where is the infirmary, please? 
Where will I find the matron? 
Will you show me the way to the 
boys’ dormitory? 

How do I get to Omaha Univer- 
sity from here? 

Have you been waiting long for 
the bus? 

Pardon me, do you have the time? 
How often do the buses run? 
Where is the nearest mail box? 
Thank you. 

I think I am lost. Can you tell 
me which direction I am going? 


Conversation Used in Making 
a Date 


The use of courtesy in making a date 
is just as important as in other situa- 
tions. Be courteous in refusing a date, 
if you have reasons for not accepting. 
If it is necessary to break a date, be 
considerate of other people’s feelings in 
telling them, but be honest. Let the per- 
son know that you are sorry. But don’t 
get into the habit of breaking dates. 

As a rule boys ask for dates, but there 
are exceptions, for example, when a girl 
is giving a picnic or having a party at 
her home. Another example is a party 
where it is understood that the girls will 
invite their own escorts. 


1. Do you have any: plans for to- 
night? I thought we might see a 
movie. 

May I see you again? 

How would you like to go roller 
skating Saturday night? 

I have tickets for the game next 
Saturday. Would you like to go? 
What time can you be ready? 
Can you be ready by (time) ? 
I would like to go early, for park- 
ing will be a problem. 

Will you go with me to the prom 
next month? 
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Would you like to go ice skating 
next Friday night? I could call 
for you around seven o'clock.’ 
Hello, Mrs. —— . I've come 
to call for Jean. 

Hello, Jean. Are you ready? 
What time shall | call for you? 
I’m sorry you can’t go. I'll call 
again. 

I think we should leave so that I 
can get you home by midnight. 
If you think we should leave now. 
we will. 


Replies a girl might make: 
That would be fun. 
I'm sorry. I will be busy. Thank 
you for asking me. 
Any time you suggest. 
I’m sure | can, but I'll let you 
know tomorrow, if that will be all 
right. 
I'd like to go, thank you. 
Thank you. that would be nice. 
I know we'll have fun. 
I’m sorry. I will have to be home 
by 12 o'clock. 
I’m sorry, but I promised Ann I 
would go with her, and I wouldn’t 
want to disappoint her. 
I'm sorry. but I have other plans 
for that evening. Our church 
youth group is meeting. 

11. Come in. I would like to have 

you meet my mother and father. 


Use Courtesy in Your Conversation 


Be respectful of other people when 
having a conversation with them. If it is 
necessary to interrupt or to correct an 
error made by someone, be courteous 
in speaking about it. You can disagree, 
and still be courteous in your remarks. 
Become familiar with such remarks as 
these : 

1. I’m sorry to interrupt, Jean, but 
you are wanted on the telephone. 

2. I’m sorry I interrupted you, Miss 

Brown. I'll wait until you have 
finished. 
I’m sorry you are disappointed, 
but it was necessary to change 
the date. 


I’m sorry, Jim, but I believe you 
made a mistake in the time. The 
game starts at eight o’clock, not 
1290. 

I’m sorry if I have hurt your feel- 
ings. It wasn’t intentional. 

I’m sorry, but I can’t agree to 
that plan until we have discussed 
it with all of the class. 

I’m sorry not to agree with you, 
Mary, but I have found that lip- 
reading is worth all the effort 
that you have to put into it. I 
enjoy the friendship of hearing 
friends because I can lipread. 
I’m sorry, but I disagree with 
you. I don’t believe that all teen- 
agers are discourteous. 

Excuse me, | will have to hurry. 
or I will be late for class. 


Greetings 


Greetings are of two kinds. There are 
informal greetings which you will use 
when you meet someone your own age. 
When you meet an older person or some- 
one whom you do not know well, it is 
courteous to use a more formal greeting. 


Informal greetings: 


l. Hello. 

2. 

3. Hello there. 

4. Hello, ———— 


Formal greetings: 


1. How do you do? 

2. Good morning, 

3. Good afternoon, 

4. Good evening. 

5. It’s nice to see you again. 

6. I am so glad to see you again. 
7. How nice to see you again. 


Farewells 
Informal greetings: 


So long. 

See you soon. 

See you later. 

I'll see you tomorrow. 
I'll be seeing you. 
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Formal farewells: 


Good-bye. 

Good night. 

It was nice being with you. 
Thank you for a pleasant evening. 
I’m glad to have met you. 

I hope we will meet again. 
Good-bye. Please come again. 


Expressions of Appreciation 


Expressions of appreciation are re- 
marks you can use frequently. They 
are social courtesies which will win 
friends for you. Are they part of your 
vocabulary ? 

Thank you, John. 

Thank you for helping me. 

3. Thanks for your help, Miss Smith. 
|. T appreciate your help, ——-——. 
5. That is kind of you. 

6. You have been good to help me. 
7. How nice of you to ask me. 

&. That was very thoughtful. 

9. I appreciate your kindness. 

I enjoyed the evening so much. 
11. I had a lovely time. 

12. It was nice of you to ask me. 
13. Thank you for the suggestion. 
14. Oh, thank you so much. 

-15. You have been very kind. 

I shall never forget your kindness. 
17. I love it. Thank you so much. 


&. This is beautiful. Thank you 
very much. 
19. You were so thoughtful to think 


of me. 


Birthday Greetings 


Everyone likes to be greeted on his 
birthday: and there are several ways 
of telling a person you wish him a happy 
birthday. 

1. Happy birthday, Jim. 
2. I wish you a happy birthday, 


Mary. 

3. May you have a very happy birth- 
day. 

1. | hope your birthday will be a 
happy one. 


5. I hope this will be the nicest 
birthday you have ever had. 
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Expressions of Sympathy 
Expressing sympathy is one way of 

showing people that you are thinking 
of them in their trouble. It makes you 
feel good, as well as helping other peo- 
ple. when you show sympathy for their 
sorrow or troubles. Become familiar 
with some of the general remarks used 
in telling people of your sympathy. 

1. I am so sorry to hear you have 

been ill. 
2. I hope you are feeling better. 
3. I am sorry to hear that your 
mother is ill. How is she? 

1. Please accept my sympathy for 
your loss (death, fire). 
I just heard about your accident. 
I am so sorry. 
6. Let me help you. Are you hurt? 
7. [Um sorry that you don’t feel well. 
8. I hope you will soon feel better. 
9. Please let me know if I can be of 

any help. 
10. I hope you will soon be up. 
We miss you at (school, the office. 
work). 


Don’t be afraid to be sympathetic or 
to show your feelings when you are sor- 
ry. It is in this way that people will rec- 
ognize you as a warmbhearted person. 
People will admire you for this personal 
interest. 

Introductions 


There are several important things to 
learn about making introductions. Be 
courteous when_ introducing people. 
When introducing a girl or woman to a 
man or boy, always say the girl’s or 
woman’s name first. When you intro- 
duce two people, if one‘of them is much 
older than the other, always say the 
name of the older person first. 


Introducing a girl and a boy: 

l. Jane. this is Tom Greene. Tom, 
this is my cousin Jane Weeks. 

2. Mary, this is Frank Brown. 

Frank, this is Mary Smith. 
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Introducing a young woman and an old- 
er woman: 
1. Mrs. Lyons, this is my friend 
Alice Jones. 
2. Mother, this is Jean Leslie and 
Bob Summers. Jean and Bob are 
in my public speaking class. 


Introducing two boys: 

John, this is Bill Wright, my 

neighbor. 

Bill, this is John Daly. 
Introducing a young man to an older 
man: 


Mr. Best, this is Joe Todd. 
Mr. Best is an old friend of my 
family, Joe. 


suggestions: 
When being introduced, a boy or 
a man rises. 
Both girls and boys rise when 
meeting someone older. 

3. Men greet each other by a hand- 
clasp; women may or may not. 


In acknowledging an introduction, show 
interest in the person as you reply, “How 
do you do?” If you want to be more 
personal, you may say. “How do you do, 
Mrs. Johnson?” When leaving a person 
after you have been introduced to them, 
you may remark, “I am glad to have met 
you,” or “I am glad to have met you, 
Miss Dunn.” 

The other person will reply, “I am 
glad to have met you. too.” 
REMEMBER: Social rules are merely com- 
mon sense and courteous consideration 
of other people. 


The Home 


There are many opportunities for con- 
versation at home. Conversation goes 
on all day long among members of the 
family, and it centers around many 
situations. Here are some examples of 
the: general conversation that might take 
place at home during the day: 


Please answer the doorbell. 
Someone is at the door. 
Has the mail come yet? 
there any letters? 


Has the postman been here? 

Please turn the radio down. 

too loud. 

Where did you put the paper? 

Have you fed the cat? the dog? 

the bird? 

Have you heard the news? 

Will you answer the telephone? 

What shall we have for dinner? 

Set the table. Mary. 

We are out of bread. 

Dinner’s ready. 

Hurry, or the food will be cold. 

Are you going out? Don’t be 

long. 

Call your father to dinner. 

Something smells good. 

What shall I do to help? 

Is that the doorbell? 

Have you seen my glasses? 

Pick up your coat and put it in 

the closet. 

Be quiet. please; 

the telephone. 

Here comes Dad at last. 

eat. 

It’s time for bed. 

Did you have a good day at the 

office. Dad? 

How did you spend your day, 

Mom? 

How was school today? 

See if Dad has finished the chores. 

—————., please burn the papers 

before you leave for school. 
——, empty the garbage, 

please. 

Thanks for letting me use the 

car, Dad. 

—_—. will you gather the 

eges? 


It’s 


I am talking on 


Let’s 


BE ONE OF THE FAMILY BY SHARING IN 
THE FRIENDLY CONVERSATION IN THE 
HOME. 


Conversation About the Weather 


Everyone talks too much about the 
weather. There are many things of more 
importance than the weather to talk 
about, but if you do not know these 


(Continued on page 89) 
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FILMS 


Filmstrips which are coordinated with 
textbooks are particularly useful. Our 
science teachers at Lexington School 
were pleased with the Row Peterson text 
filmstrips that we previewed recently. 
The filmstrips present complex material 
in simple, yet imaginative ways. Ex- 
cellent teachers’ manuals have been pre- 
pared to go with each filmstrip and are 
correlated for use with Row Peterson 
textbooks. The set of seven filmstrips 
is available for $36. 


CLOUDS. RAIN AND SNOW (color. 
44 frames) shows the different kinds of 
clouds. and discusses cloud formation. 
Also includes snowflakes. hail. dew. frost 
and fogs. Upper and middle school. 


INSECTS AND THEIR WAYS (col- 
br, 44 frames) discusses life history. 
metamorphosis, parts of the bodies of 
insects. It shows that some insects are 
harmful and some helpful. Upper school. 


LIVING THINGS (color, 43 frames) 
shows how living things differ from 
things that are not alive—how they 
grow: must have air. food and water: 
and produce living offspring. Various 
types of plant and animal life are dis- 
cussed. Upper school. 


FLOWERS. FRUITS AND SEEDS 
(color, 44 frames) discusses the parts of 
flowers; explains ovules, pollination, 
seeds and flowers. This is basically the 
story of reproduction of the lower or- 
ders of living things. Upper school. 


PLANT FACTORIES (color, 44 
frames) explains how all our food comes 
directly or indirectly from green plants. 
Discusses the making of food from car- 
bon dioxide and water. Shows. for ex- 
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ample, that a carrot is a root; a cauli- 
flower, flower buds; celery, a stem; pear. 
a fruit; and peanuts, seeds. Upper 
school. 


SEEDS AND SEED TRAVEL (color, 
12 frames) shows the variety of seeds 
and plants, and pictures the many ways 
in which seeds are dispersed. Middle 
and upper school. 


TELLING TREES APART (color, 44 
frames) categorizes trees into conifers 
and broad-leaved trees. Shows how trees 
can be identified by their leaves, buds, 
bark, flowers, fruits, thorns and knees. 
Middle and upper school. 


SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 
IRENE R. anv A. W. G. Ewine 

An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speech can afford 
not to own a eopy.”—C€. V. Hudgins. 


$5.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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A high-quality unit for the larc 
the classroom. The amplifier ir 
at a pre-determined level. Mic 
with built-in phonograph is also 


A new instrument for the smc 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected sir 


The Model 162 is intended for 
tions of the American Standar 
for speech" and the ‘‘discrim 
may be made with optional a 


mod 


The GSAR, a portable psycho 
can be obtained from patients 
ing GSR is correlated with st 
instrument. 


mode 


The Békésy Audiometer produc 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patid 
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company 
260B group hearing aid 


ss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
ated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
hes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
ble. 


| 280A auditory trainer 


bss. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
city of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
ously, each with its own volume control. 


| 162 speech audiometer 


| and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
ociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 

loss of speech.’’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


hometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
sponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


-800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
onstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
nhces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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Nye 
ifts > < to the Volta Bureau 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf gratefully acknowledges 
the many gifts received in response to our annual Christmas appeal. Among the 
gifts received is a contribution of $1750 from the Crown Zellerbach Foundation. 
The Crown Zellerbach Foundation receives its funds from the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, founded by Mr. James D. Zellerbach, now U. S. Ambassador to Italy. 
Mr. Zellerbach, father of a deaf son, is an honorary member of the board of our 


Association. 


A partial list of the donors appears below. 


A 
Acousticon of Huntington Pk., Calif., Anthony 
Adams. Mrs. Ruth Ackerman, Dr. Edgar M. 
Allen, Dr. Miguel Alonse, Martha H. Amer- 
man. anonymous (8), Mrs. Gordon Aspengren 


B 


Paul Baker, Ann L. Beatty, Helen Beebe, 
Mrs. Winfield Bell, Gertrude Bergen, J. F. 
Bergstrom, L. W. Bienick, Mrs. Sam Billone, 
Mrs. O. Bjorndahl, Leo J. Blanchard, Stewart 
B. Boerner, Jr., Lloyd Boldt, Sr.. Mr. & Mrs. 
Nelson Bonaventura, Mrs. Mary C. Boswell, 
H. B. Bott, Joseph Boudreau, Janice Boyd, 
Boys & Girls Club of Clarke School, Margaret 
R. Breakey, C. L. Breidenthal, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. James Brown, Adele Brunjes, Mrs. W. A. 
Bryant. Mr. & Mrs. Reinhold L. Buller 


( 


Donald R. & Rae M. Calvert, John Campbell, 
Ampelio Carotta, Mrs. Gloria Carr, Josephine 
Carr, Mrs. Delmer Carter, Robert A. Christian, 
David Sanders Clark, Mrs. John Peyton Clark, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Cohen, Mrs. Henry P. Cole, 
Robert H. Cole, Mrs. John Collett, Morris 
Contract. Wm. C. Cox, Mrs. Arthur H. Coy, 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack Cranshaw, Beulah Crowner, 
Donal P. Cummins 

D 
S. P. D'Amico, Mr. & Mrs. V. B. D'Antoni, 
Mrs. Virginia H. Davenport, James M. Davis, 
Jordan F. Davis, Koj Deguchi, L. S. DeGraw, 
Mrs. 8S. De More, J. Doina, Mrs. Gladys Drake, 
Mrs. Wm. Dreccher, Adelino Duchini, Mrs. 
RK. L. Dunlavey, Mr. & Mrs. Homer Dye 

E 
Irving W. Edgar, Mrs. Nellie Edwards, S. Ejin- 
zig, Mr. & Mrs. William Elias, Mr. & Mrs. 
Abraham Epstein, Melvin I. Epstein 

Mrs. R. H. Falckemer, Carma Farina, Issie 
Farountik, Eugene F. Feverstein, Carmelo 


Figueroa, Mrs. Janice C. Finch, Mae T. Fisher, 
Mr. & Mrs. Ray M. Fisher, Mrs. H. E. Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. Joe Flores, Mr. & Mrs. G. H. 
Flowers, Leonard C. Fogarty, Isabel Fontanez, 
R. E. Francine. Darell Free, Dr. O. Friedman 
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G 
Rose Garcia, Mr. & Mrs. Willard Geddis, Kay 
Gerasimos, Mr. & Mrs. Walter Getchell, James 
J. Gillin, The Goodsteins, A. Gradnauer, 
Marian F. Graham, Mary J. Grubner, Dr. 
Mabel H. Grosvenor, Mr. & Mrs. Melville Bell 
Grosvenor, David A. Guenther 

Betty Haberman, Mrs. John Haire, Mr. & Mrs. 
John Hajduk, E. A. Habynik, Johanna B. 
Hancock, Ruby Harden, Hattie Harrell, Mrs. 
Frank Harris, Mr. & Mrs. W. G. Hartman, 
Gertrude Hatfield, Mr. & Mrs. James M. Hayes, 
Mildred B. Hayes, Hearing Study Group (San- 
ta Rosa, Calif.), Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, 
Mr. & Mrs. O. W. Herkelrath, Floyd T. Her- 
rick, Martin Hirsh. Dr. & Mrs. N. C. Hindrow, 
Jr.. Helen Haas, Hazel Hobson, Mr. & Mrs. 
John F. Hopkins, Mr. & Mrs. Milton W. Horo- 
witz, Mrs. Wilson Howard, Mrs. V. S. Huggins, 
Mr, & Mrs. George Hussander, Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Hynes 

I-J 


Dr. Jack I. Ingram, Michael R. Izak, Mrs. Ed. 
Jawoski, Dixie G. Johnson, Thurman Johnson, 
Kate Helen Jones, Harold E. & Wanda Jones 
K 
Mae Kaplan, Scott Mitchel Karsh, C. H. Kat- 
sanos, Mrs. C. H. Keho, Mrs. Adeline Kent, 
Ruth Kelly, Alice Y. Kent, Jean Keppler, Mrs. 
Keith Kern, Evelyn M. Kirchner, Theodore 
Kishinsky, Hazel Kludy, Mr. & Mrs. Edw. 
Kowal, Frank Kreiner 


Dr. Helen S. Lane, Mrs. Christopher Lanko, 
Robert P. Laughna, B. Lazarus, Herman Leba- 
vitz, Mrs. W. B. Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Reuben Lich, 
Henrietta B. Logan, Mr. & Mrs. L. G. Long, 
Mr. & Mrs. Toney Lopez, Althea Lorentz, 
Mrs. A. B. Love, William S. Love 


Mc-M 


Norman S. McAllister, Walter G. McAllister, 
Mrs. L. McLain, Dr. J. W. McLaurin, Mrs. 
Margaret M. McNally, Isabel Macias, Mrs. 
Wm. Mackley, Mrs. H. Makler, Walter J. 
Malec, Isaac Mart, Mr. & Mrs. Gordon May, 
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Mrs. Lucius Mayer, Mr. & Mrs. Robert S. 
Mazza, Mrs. Emma B. Meeks, Jessie D. Mer- 
riam, Mrs. J. Clifford Miller, Jr., Mabel F. 
Miller, Dr. M. Valentine Miller, Alice Mohan, 
Mrs. John Mollico, Mrs. Camilo Montoya, 
Raymond F. Moore, Mrs, Stephen A. Moore, 
Erline Mabel Morgan, Mother's Oral Club-A. 
G. Bell School (Cleveland, Ohio), Mother's 
Club-Deaf Preschool (Kansas City, Kan.), Mr. 
& Mrs. John Moyler, Jr., Edna A. Mumpower. 
Mrs. Grace E. Barstow Murphy, Mildred F. 
Murray, Dr. & Mrs. Walter K. Myers, Rolland 
H. Myren 
N 

Mr. & Mrs. Kosaburo Nakagawa, Joe Napo- 
litas, Vincent Nash, Mrs. Mildred R. Nedrow, 
Mrs. Carl G. Nelson, Tyra Melvia Westling, 
Harry C. Newcombe, Mary C. New, Mrs. 
George J. Newgarden, Mrs. H. G. Noffsinger, 


Mr. & Mrs. Jose Nunez 


O 
Dr. & Mrs. Clarence D. O’Connor, Rose S. 
Olanoff, M. Christine Olson, Josephine L. 
Olson, Joseph Oraschin, Beatrice Ostern, Bruce 
E. Owens 

P 
M. Padilla, Parents Study Group of Chambers 
School (E. Cleveland, Ohio), Mrs. Ann V. 
Pasek, Mr. & Mrs. Morgan M. Parker, Mrs. 
Frances Peckworth, Mrs. Stephen Peppan, 
Leopoldo Pijuan, Clare Pollock, Mr. & Mrs. 
Paul Potter, Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Powers, Mrs. 
Angelina Pragari, Walter J. Prochert Family, 
Edgar Proul, Joseph R. Prow 

Q-R 
Marian Quick, Mrs. H. T. Randolph, Charles 
B. Read, Mrs. Arno Reddel, Mrs. Nell Driggs 
Reed, Marie A. Riese, Jeanette Riker, Charles 
R. Riley, Mr. & Mrs. Andrew J. Revas, Melvin 
Rixmann, Louise Rockwell, Angelina Rojas, 
Dr. B. J. Ronis, Ricarda Rosado, Irving J. 
Rosenthal, P. Rosenzweil, Mrs. Henry A. Roy, 
Dr. M. L. Ruth 


St. Joseph Institute P.T.A. (St. Louis, Mo.), 
Andrew Saks, Mary Saryani, Alfonso Sausedo, 
Mrs. A. Scandaliato, Mrs. Richard B. Schalk, 
Vernon Scopel, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, Mrs. 
Minnie Sides, Mrs. David Seigal, Mrs. R. E. 
Shands, Silvia M. Shaw. Mrs. Herbert A. 
Shecter, Benj. Shir, Inc. (Boston, Mass.) , Irvin 
Shore, L. E. Sigler, Jr., Mrs. George Silver, 
S. R. Silverman, Cyril Smith, George A. Smith, 
Mrs. H. J. Smith, Miss Lucy E. Smyser, Mr. 
& Mrs. Arthur Snabley, David Sprinkle, R. S. 
Stafford, Mrs. Evelyn M. Stahlem, Mrs. An- 
drew Stanek, Mr. & Mrs. John Sterenberg, 
Mr. & Mrs, Herbert D. Stewart, Louise Suter 
Mr. & Mrs. Earl C. Taft, T. W. Tanfield, Mrs. 
Donald Tatman, Mr. & Mrs. M. H. Teaze, Robt. 
W. Tegeder. Alex Theofanix, Bela Timar, 
Josephine B. Timberlake, Anna Marie Tinker, 
Mr. & Mrs. Sanford Tinker, Peter Coleman 
Toms, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Sarah Trasin, Doc 
Trizani 
U-V 


_ Albert C. Udelson, Olivia Updike, Dorothy Van 


Camp. Mrs. Charles Valentine, Mrs. George 
Vann, Emily Del Vecchio, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
Vigna, Erasmo Villalobos, R. D. Vogelbreuter, 
Mr. & Mrs. H. W. Vogtmann, Mrs. Edwin von 
Bergen, Mrs. D. B. Vuknich 
W-Z 

Mr. & Mrs. H. V. Waddell, Dr. Theo W. Walsh, 
Mr. & Mrs. Weiant Wathen-Dunn, Mrs. Charles 
Warren, Mrs. Louis Watcke, Wm. D. Webster, 
Robert H. Weiner, Muriel & Allen Wenker, 
Mrs. Ida West, Mrs. Margery H. Weil, Mary 
Wood Whitehurst, Dr. & Mrs. Robert E. Wil- 
son, Ralph W. Worth, Dr. J. M. Wright, Jr., 
Patricia Lynn Yeager, Mrs. John M. Young, 
W. R. Zeeb, Wayne D. Zeller, Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles L. Zigler 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.20 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
Side |1—Toys Side 11—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 
$6.25 postpaid 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU - 
1537 35TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


HE Roundabouts. correspondence 

club for parents of deaf children, 
has been reorganized. and a first report 
from one of the groups is printed below. 
If you would like to join a group to 
discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of 
deaf children, and with an Association 
representative, send your name. the 
name and age of your child and the 
degree of hearing loss to the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
Requirements are that you be a member 
of the Association and that you answer 
the Roundabout promptly. 

In our first round of letters with this 
Roundabout group, there is one point 
brought out by all but one parent. The 
letters that follow will discuss this point 
and leave us all with a question that we 
should ponder and give serious thought 
to. Can our schools be expected to prove 
the true worth of individual hearing aids 
for our children if they are not worn 
with more consistency ? 

This is truly an international group 
and most of each letter is being printed 
to acquaint our many new readers with 
the way the Roundabouts operate. 


Marion, born August 8, 1948, has had a 
profound loss of hearing since birth. 


Here I am to start off our Round- 
about. We are a family of four: Mum. 
Dad. Marion and Helen aged 11% years. 
We are sheep farmers in New Zealand. 

Our district is a scattered one, our 
nearest neighbour is about a mile away 
by road but only half a mile by crossing 
the paddocks, but there is quite a dis- 
tance then to the next homestead so 
that we do not have the neighbourhood 
children running in and out. 

Marion was a bright happy babe and 


VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


was about twenty months old before [| 
gave any thought or worry to her not 
talking. She was always interested in 
everything that was being done and 
always so busy in her own wee way that 
we never seemed to miss the talking. By 
the time we did take her to a doctor, 
I] was expecting Helen and I feel it was 
to save me worrying at the time that 
he said it was still early enough to 
decide whether or not she was deaf. and 
advised me to wait for another six 
months. When we visited the doctor 
again after that time elapsed he sent me 
to a specialist who, after two or three 
visits, when Marion was not very co- 
operative. confirmed the deafness. 

We really have no choice in the mat- 
ter of schooling. There are two state 
schools, and it depends on one’s geo- 
graphical position which one a_ child 
goes to. There is one private school 
run by a religious order. Marion is at 
Sumner School for deaf. Sumner is a 
seaside suburb of Christchurch, a town 
about 230 miles from here. Her school 
year starts at the beginning of February. 
she has a fortnight’s holiday in May, 
the same in Aug.-Sept.. and then a six 
weeks break from mid-December. There 
is also a five-day break at Easter. Her 
progress at school depends a good deal 
on the enthusiasm of her teacher of the 
moment. 

Marion gets very little use from her 
personal hearing aid, and very seldom 
wears it at home. What can I do to 
encourage her to wear her aid more? 
She has not had it for two years as al- 
though | was keen for her to have one. 
the school did not seem keen and I did 
not press the matter, but the teacher 
from Manchester had every pupil fitted 
with an aid. 
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Marion gets a good report from school 
for her lipreading, but there is lots that 
she cannot follow and always wants it 
written for her if she is not sure. She 
chatters away all the time when she is 
at home. We are getting so that we can 
follow some of her speech, but except 
for the odd word I don’t think anvone 
outside the family would understand 
her. She does not speak very much if 
we are out. With the children whom we 
see frequently Marion is quite free and 
easy but she never has much to say if 
she doesn’t know them so well, although 
she always joins in any games. She 
plays most games well. She likes to have 
children here rather than go to other 
homes even if we are with her. Marion 
and her sister, Helen, play very well 
together. and Helen always looks for- 
ward to the holidays. Our local school 
is a two-teacher school having about 
35-40 pupils. We had a party last week 
when we had the local school girls in 
for a games evening. 


David, born August 21, 1948, is also pro- 
foundly deaf. 


Imagine my surprise today to receive 
a package from New Zealand and find 
the interesting letter from Mrs. B. in it. 
As I read her letter I felt as though I 
had written parts of it myself. Some of 
the situations being so nearly like our 
own. 

First of all, there are five in our 
family. David, ten, Daryl 714 and Julie 
four, and my husband, Don, who is a 
shoe repairman and myself. Daryl and 
Julie both have normal hearing. 

We. also, didn’t notice David’s deaf- 
ness at first. Mainly, I suppose, be- 
cause we had never had much experi- 
ence with children, deaf or otherwise. 
He was close to two when we took him 
to a doctor in our hometown, a fairly 
small town of about 14.000. The doctor 
was very blunt, said David was deaf 
and should go to a school for the deaf. 
That was about it. A very short while 
after this, I got polio and was away 
from home for the better part of a 
year. Our second child, Daryl, was born 
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while | was a patient in the hospital. 
After I came home we took David 
twice to a clinic where a number of 
doctors agreed with the first, only in a 
little nicer way. By this time I was 
working with him with the correspond- 
ence course and I was told after he 
started to school that it had helped him 
a lot. The nearest school where he could 
board was the state residential schoo! 
for the deaf. about 180 miles from where 
we were living. As I realized the need 
for early training we started him in 
residential school at the age of four. I 
guess that was the hardest thing we 
ever had to do. We then visited him 
every other week. He adjusted very 
rapidly though so that made us feel 
some better. After almost two years of 
this we moved to the city where David's 
school is located. and he has been a day 
student for the past four years. He is 
in the 4th grade and likes school -very 
well. A year ago we got him a hearing 
aid. We also had wanted to get one 
when he was younger, but we were told 
the aids weren't strong enough then. 
However, I don’t think a child of nine 
can adjust to an aid completely after 
so many years of silence. David does 
not wear his aid at home, although he 
doesn’t seem to mind wearing it during 
school hours. His speech, what he has, 
is not understandable to anyone outside 
the family. He also signs along with 
his speech. At David’s school the chil- 
dren sign among themselves. However. 
the classrooms are oral and seem to be 
getting more so all the time. I would 
like to know other parents’ opinions on 
the signing. 

I talk to David and he understands 
very well, although he has very little 
confidence in his speechreading ability 
when anyone else talks to him. David 
uses his voice a lot in hollering, especial- 
ly if he is excited or wants someone's 
attention. At times this seems very dis- 
turbing to me. Do you parents have this 
problem? David gets along well with 
the neighborhood children and_ their 
parents. In fact. he is more often sought 
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out for playing than our other children. 

Our school takes care of religious 
training, and last year he made his first 
communion. They also have their own 
scouting groups, and David is in the 
cub scouts. The school holds an insti- 
tute for parents of preschool deaf chil- 
dren for a week every year and helps 
them in teaching their children before 
they enter school. 

Incidentally David was in the pro- 
gram for the Parents’ Institute last year 
(a very small part) and last week it was 
televised over our local station so it 
was quite a thrill for him and us. This 
week Vice President Nixon visited for 
a short while and David got to shake 
his hand, so all in all I think he leads 
a full life. 

Bruce was born February 12, 1951, and 
has a severe hearing loss. 

I am so happy to be in a Roundabout 
again. I so enjoyed all the letters, as | 
received so many helpful suggestions. 
At that time Bruce was only two years 
old, and was the youngest in the Round- 
about. 

We call ourselves the B-Hive, as we 
are:* Budd, Beverly, Brent, Bruce and 
Brian. My husband is a chiropractor. 
Brent is eleven years old and attends 
regular public school, though he also 
has a small hearing loss, acquired after 
mumps. It hasn't affected his school 
work in any way. Brian is two, and 
everyone’s pride and joy. Bruce, of 
course, is seven. 

We discovered Bruce's loss of hearing 
at the age of four months; though it 
took us over six months for anyone to 
confirm this. We went from one doctor 
to another, until the total was eight, and 
had about that many different answers. 
I finally decided time was being wasted 
and called Mrs. B. at the day school for 
the deaf in our home town. I got the 
name out of the yellow pages of the 
telephone book, after calling every num- 
ber under Hearing to see if just anyone 
could help me. Mrs. B. told me to talk, 
talk, talk, to Bruce, but no other help 
as to books or people to write to. I re- 


ceived no help at all from the doctors, 
except one told me there was nothing 
I could do until he was seven and then 
send him to school. 

When Bruce was a year and a half 
we moved to another city. Mrs. B. 
told me to contact the Hearing League 
there, that they might offer something 
for small, deaf children. I finally found 
help. Within one week we were part of 
the Parents’ Group, I wrote for the cor- 
respondence course and joined the 
Volta Bureau. I not only found help, 
but I learned, don’t ever stop trying to 
do more for your children. Even at 
two, Bruce progressed well with the 
course, but many times we worked and 
worked at it. 

We wanted Bruce fitted with an aid 
too, as soon as we found out he was 
deaf, and wish now I had gone against 
everyone and put one on him, but | 
didn’t, so he wasn’t fitted until he was 
three, just at the time he started to 
school. He did not like it, but did wear 
it to school. He only went halfdays the 
first two years, so it came off as soon 
as he walked in the door. He has ad- 
justed to it, and up until a year ago 
(though I had to be stubborn) he wore 
it out to play, then two of the little boys 
in the neighborhood pulled it off from 
him, and since then it’s a bother to get 
him to wear it, though if I let him keep 
his school clothes on he usually will 
leave his aid on. On _ week-ends he 
doesn’t like it on unless we are going 
to church or visiting. 

Bruce loves everyone and gets along 
well with them, but more and more I 
find him coming into the house to be 
by himself. I don’t know if it’s because 
they tell him to go home or whether 
he does it on his own because he doesn’t 
understand what they want him to do. 

Brent and Bruce do not get along as 
well as I wish they would. Of course 
there is a big age difference, but feel 
Brent does not take the time with words 
to explain a lot of things to Bruce. If 
anyone has any suggestions about this 
problem, I'd certainly appreciate it. 
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Bruce is in a class of ten. Five are 
second graders, the others advanced first 
graders. All are about the same age. 
The school situation here isn’t the hap- 
piest one. We parents are hoping that 
soon we can get help, sometimes I 
think we are knocking our heads 
against a brick wall, then | remember— 
don’t give up. Sometimes I feel Bruce 
would do better in a residential school. 
then I think the other way. Myself and 
some of the other parents have visited 
other schools—residential and day. I 
have visited three private residential 
schools and three public day schools. 
To me the better speech and conception 
of language is coming from the residen- 
tial schools. What are your opinions? 

After we visited these schools and 
found out about the teaching staff, etc.. 
we went to our teachers and finally to 
our school board, with little success. We 
feel our city needs so much more. We 
have three teachers of the deaf (lower 
grades} one for junior high and two 
hard of hearing teachers. All grades are 
crowded. They are all under the super- 
vision of one lady. who handles all 
handicapped classes in the city. There 
is no supervisor just for the deaf. Some 
of the children are being held back un- 
til they are four, because there is no 
room. then they only go one-half day 
for three years. In talking with some of 
the older children’s parents, we found 
out a lot of them are quitting school 
after the eighth grade, because they 
can’t make it through regular high 
schools. some are going on to the state 
schools. In some instances the parents 
have not been told these things until 
just before the child is ready to go into 
high school. I think this is so unfair to 
both child and parents. 

We are just a very small group of 
parents. but we have banded together 
and chartered ourselves under the name 
of “Parents Hearing Education Associa- 
tion.” We are out to get new teachers 
for our schools. Whether they hire them 
or not is another thing. We are raising 
money to offer three scholarships a year 
to students who want to go into teaching 
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the deaf. We hope by next September 
to put our first ones in school. 

Bruce does not use his voice very 
much, and Mrs. R., I know what you 
mean by screaming. Brian has even 
picked it up. I am with Bruce more than 
the rest of the family and I talk more 
to him. If you let him get away without 
talking he will. I will not recognize him, 
unless he says ‘mother.’ He lipreads 
Brian very well, and comes running to 
me to tell me what Brian has said and 
thinks Brian is a big boy. 

Last summer we found a_ former 
teacher of the deaf and she tutors Bruce 
one-half hour each week in_ speech. 
Even with that half-hour we have 
noticed a world of difference. He has 
gotten his k, ¢ and g sounds. She has 
a family of her own, so is not able to 
teach all the time. 

Janet, born April 23, 1950, has been deaf 
since birth, 

We are delighted to be a part of this 
group. I do hope we can keep it moving. 
Some years ago I was in a group. I had 
lots of questions during Janet’s pre- 
school days. I believe the Roundabout 
came back to me after Janet was safely 
and happily in school! 

We are a family of four. My husband 
is a lawyer. Alex is six and in first grade 
this year. | was a teacher of hearing 
children before my marriage and am now 
doing some part-time teaching. Our 
early years with Janet are pretty much 
the same story you've all told so I am 
not going to dwell on that! We had no 
choice as to schooling because there is 
just no school here. There are state 
schools. We feel very, very fortunate 
that Janet is at a private residential 
school because we think it is a marvelous 
school and she is happy. The drawbacks 
are: It’s far away and it’s expensive! 
Janet started when she was four. She is 
now in her 5th year! We were told, and 
it’s true—‘Residential pupils are happy 
to be at school and then they are happy 
to be at home.’ | guess it’s hard for 
mothers and fathers to realize that their 
young can get along without ’em! 

I have a real “bug” about signing— 
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I don’t want it for my child. I have been 
told by the director of the school that I 
am, in part, wrong in having such a 
strong feeling on the matter. He believes 
that every deaf child should have the 
opportunity to learn to speak, but if 
after giving it a good try. the child 
doesn’t wish to—prefers signing—that 
may be the best plan for that individual. 
"Janet went to school with no speech. 
She now talks constantly—not always 
understandably, but she is able to get 
along with hearing children and can be 
understood. | doubt that anyone can say 
that deaf speech is easy to understand— 
yet it can be done by those who care to 
listen. I believe that we are fortunate in 
knowing several successful deaf adults. 
We are optimistic, and | trust, realistic! 

Janet has a hearing aid which she 
wears at school—everyone does. It 
comes off the minute she leaves school. 
She wears the aid when | work with 
her and we have earphones attached to 
our TV set. She seems to like the phones 
as she puts them qn as she turns on the 
set. We all seem to have profoundly deaf 
children! As I understand it—the aid is 
a part of their training, but doesn’t real- 
ly help with speech which is why they 
won't wear “em. Janet is quite style- 
conscious and that bump doesn’t appeal 
to her taste! 

Our two children get along together 
very well. Of course, they are separated 
about nine months each year. Janet is 
at home all summer, for Christmas and 
Easter. We have done a great deal of 
explaining to Alex and as he is a 
younger brother, he has never known 
life to be any different. 

Parents are made to feel a part of the 
school by newsletters and the final PTA 
meeting in June is always an outstand- 
ing one because many parents come to 
get their children and to visit class so 
as to be able to help them over the 
summer. 

With our school problem well in hand 
and at this age no social problems, per- 
haps I sound too confident. [’m not. 
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This just happens to be a problem-free 

moment! 

David, born September 24, 1949, has a 
profound hearing loss. 

Was very pleased to receive my first 
copies of your letters this week. It is 
most interesting to read of your various 
problems, for spread out as we are. con- 
ditions seem to be similar. We are 
fortunate in living in a city where there 
is a school for the deaf. Most children 
are residents, but David goes by the day. 

Our family consists of daddy, who is 
a plant chemist, mother, David and 
Diane. Diane is six years old and is in 
Grade I at school. Her hearing is normal. 

As a baby David was extremely active 
and very curious. | worked with him on 
the correspondence course but never felt 
I got as far with it as I should have. 
Either I didn’t have enough imagination 
or patience, for everything interested 
him for the moment, then he didn’t want 
to be bothered. However, he has grown 
up a lively, intelligent and likable lad 
and gets along well with his teachers 
and friends. He attends cub scouts at 
our church and goes to church service 
with me quite often. 

David was six before he began-to 
talk. Now he talks quite a lot. However. 
I don’t understand all he says, and | 
know an outsider would have to pay a 
great deal of attention to get some of it. 
My neighbors often comment on how 
much more and better David is speak- 
ing, so that is encouraging. As I believe 
one of the other ladies said, it seems to 
depend on the teacher. At David’s school 
a few teachers have a lot of experience, 
others are experienced teachers but not 
trained especially for the deaf and others 
are fresh out of college. David has been 
fortunate in not having an inexperienced 
teacher. 

We often wonder if David is getting 
as much in education as he could. At 
the school the children are allowed to 
use signs between themselves and we 
have thought that may slow down the 
speaking ability. However. at home 
there is no signing, but we do have 
gestures and pictures in the air, because 
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he doesn’t know the word to say what 
he wants. David says he wants to talk 
so he can go to school with Diane. Of 
course we keep him up to that, but don’t 
think he ever will as he is not a good 
lipreader. He just doesn’t concentrate 
long enough. Do you think as he gets 
older he will realize he has to concen- 
trate to get what is said? I notice if he 
really wants to know all I’m going to 
say he pays very careful attention, 
otherwise he just seems to get the sense 
of what I’m to say and away he goes. 
With outsiders he is either not confident 
of his speechreading or too shy to 
answer. I would like to know how much 
an average nine-year-old has learned in 
school? David adds and subtracts but 
still no multiplication or division. 

Grammar takes a great deal of time. 

] guess this is very essential. How long 

do they continue calendar work? 

David has a hearing aid, but like the 
other children takes it off when he comes 
from school. When he first got it he was 
so proud. Now he tries to hide it at 
times. I think other children have been 
too curious about it. We don’t think he 
gets too much from it, but does put it 
on when I work with him, and keeps 
asking for it when it’s broken. 

David and Diane play well together. 
Of course they have their normal amount 
of fights too. My big problem is getting 
Diane to talk to David without a lot of 
hand movements. She and the other 
children gesture to him so much. I think 
this is because they are so used to it 
from his younger days. 

Marianne, born June 9, 1949 and her sis- 
ter, Rosemary, born September 21, 
1951, are both profoundly deaf. 

I’ve been looking forward to hearing 
from this Roundabout group for a long 
time. and | hope that we can all learn 
to know each other very well. To me. 
there seems to be a close feeling of 
understanding among mothers of hear- 
ing-handicapped children. Maybe I feel 
this way more strongly because | have 
two daughters who are deaf. I don't 
know. but I do know that I want to be 
close to all of you. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 


other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 


portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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ORTHOVOX 


roup Nearing Ai 


A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 

KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 


receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 


903 Maxwell Ave.,S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


We are a family of five. My husband 
Bill works for the power company here 
in the city. Our first child was a boy. 
Chucky is twelve years old and he has 
normal hearing. Marianne is nine and 
Rosemary is seven. 

The heartbreak I felt over our daugh- 
ters’ deafness will never be forgotten. I 
evidently wasn’t as brave or as strong 
as all of you because it almost broke me 
physically and spiritually. 

People in the medical profession feel 
that we have two deaf daughters for 
two different reasons. An audiologist at 
a university hospital said that if we 
could rule out two incidents in their 
lives and say they never happened we 
could look elsewhere for the reasons of 
their deafness—but as long as they did 
happen and their physical characteristics 
prove it, he would say that Marianne’s 
loss is due to brain damage at birth and 
Rosemary’s loss is due to severe illness 
in infancy—a streptococcus germ in her 
bloodstream which produced toxins 
that destroyed her eighth nerve. 

I evidently haven’t learned to live one 
day at a time because I am so concerned 
about their future. I want so much for 
them to talk and talk well. 

During the early years the girls at- 
tended the hearing society and we took 
the correspondence course which was 
so helpful. And at present they both at- 
tend our public school for the deaf in 
the city. 

We have wanted to give them better 
education so we have visited several pri- 
vate residential schools, but it’s always 
the same story. The waiting lists are 
long and with two children to place the 
tuition, being doubled, is entirely out of 
our reach. 

Here at home they are very much a 
part of the family and neighborhood. 
It seems there’s always a child at the 
door who wants to play with them—but 
it seems no matter how often we ask 
the hearing children to talk to them, 
they don't talk—they'll play but always 
motion to them. I think they feel. ‘why 
talk when we know they can’t hear us?’ 
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They love to go shopping. So almost 
every Saturday we go downtown, walk 
through the department stores and look 
at everything. They enjoying eating out 
and we really have a grand time and, 
of course, we feel it’s very educational. 
We practice reading at home almost 
every evening. They love it and so do 
I. It always makes me feel so good be- 
cause then I really see their progress. 
What is the approximate age for a pro- 
foundly deaf child to begin to speak 
fluently? Or does it ever happen? 
Maybe, Mrs. S., you would elaborate 
a bit more on Janet’s speech in your 
next letter. You said that she is able to 
get along with hearing children and 
she can be understood. This I know 
isn’t our story. The children in the 
neighborhood like to play with them 
but they do not understand their speech. 
For three summers I attended parents’ 
institutes at the university. I have 
learned that good speech for the pro- 
foundly deaf child doesn’t come with- 


out hard work on the part of the child 
and, of course, with a_ well-qualified 
teacher. And in her opinion a private 
residential school would be where that 
kind of education could be found. And 
in the ‘looking around’ that we have 
done we are well aware of the fact that 
the private residential school produces 
the child with the kind of speech that 
we mothers of profoundly deaf children 
want—but what do we do when we can’t 
get it? 


? ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


The Alabama Messenger, Alabama School 
for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 


Anniversary Number 


This special issue commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
school, gives a history of the school (in- 
cluding the vicissitudes of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction periods) and _ lists 
all members of the staff, past and pres- 
ent, and all graduates of the school. 


A.M.A. Archives of Otolaryngology. 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


December, 1958 


“The Education of a Young Deaf 
Child Begins with His Parents in His 
Home,” Mrs. Spencer Tracy. The direc- 
tor of the John Tracy Clinic in Los An- 
geles answers the question of what can 
be done for and with the very young 
deaf child. She explains the functions 
of the Clinic and its Correspondence 
Course in giving the parents of young 
deaf children encouragement, informa- 
tion, guidance and training. The pro- 
gram helps the whole family. 


American Annals of the Deaf. Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. 


November, 1958 


“On Improving the Teaching of Lan- 
guage,” Alice Streng. The author, di- 
rector of special education, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. takes a critical 
view of the present methods of teaching 
language and suggests that the principles 
of the Linguistic Method of teaching 
foreign languages developed during 
World War II are applicable to the 
teaching of language to deaf pupils 
The arrangement of sounds. not the 
words themselves, is the basis of lan- 
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BOOK NOTES \. 
REVIEWS 


guage learning and comprehension, 
many modern linguists feel. 

“Health Education for the Deaf at the 
Elementary Level,” Bertha Lewis. This 
article details some fundamentals a be- 
ginning teacher of the deaf should know 
in order to determine the health needs 
of students in her care, and to instruct 
them in good health habits. The ques- 
tion of mental health is also discussed. 


Childhood Education, 1200 - 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


December, 1958 


“How Fundamental Are the Language 
Arts?” Helen K. Mackintosh. Gone are 
the days of the dames schools of the 
colonial period when reading. writing 
and ciphering were an adequate comple- 
ment of skills. The language arts are 
still fundamental to learning, but are 
effective today only if they enable the 
children to listen, speak. comprehend, 
interpret and evaluate. “The effective- 
ness with which these skills are taught 
depends upon the ingenuity of the teach- 
er. 


The Companion, Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 


December, 1958 


This issue of the school paper observes 
the 95th anniversary of the founding of 
the school; gives a brief history and lists 
all the superintendents. principals and 
teachers—past and present—as well as 
all graduates of the school. 


15th 


Exceptional Children, 1201 - 16th St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
November, 1958 
“A Point of View for Those Working 
with the Handicapped.” Herold Lilly- 
white, director of speech and hearing of 
the Department of Pediatrics, University 
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of Oregon Medical School. This is an 
admonition to those working with han- 
dicapped people to adopt a point of view 
that reflects maturity in delaying action 
until all the facts are understood; to be 
silent and listen; to gain an insight of 
the whole child and to. consider other 
factors as well as the handicap. 

“A Third Dimension—Some Aspects 
of Motion Picture Technique—In Lan- 
guage Rehabilitation.” Daphne Nichol- 
son Bennett. Discusses the series of 
films, released under the title of Life 
Situation Films, designed as an aid for 
teaching speechreading to deaf and hard 
of hearing children, for use from kin- 
dergarten through high school. Tells 
the purpose of the films and explains 
how they are used in teaching. 


Hearing News, 919 - 18th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


November, 1958 


“Slate-Chalk Technique for Audio- 
metric Testing,” Marjorie C. Minnegan 
discusses an auditory test used in Balti- 
more (Md.) County for children from 
five to seven years old. Advantages of 
the method are enumerated. 

“The Role of Audiometry in Stapes 
Mobilization,” Max Nelson and David 
C. Shepherd. The authors say thorough 
audiometric testing, combined with oto- 
logic examination, is necessary in diag- 
nosis of stapes ankylosis. Surgical au- 
diometry is essential as a guide for the 
surgeon in determining the effectiveness 
of his mobilization techniques. The ar- 
ticle also warns that postoperative re- 
sults cannot be accurately predicted. 


Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


10. 
April 5, 1958 


“New, Practical Concepts of Hearing 
Testing for Use of the General Physi- 
cian,” Dr. Aram Glorig and Dr. Howard 
P. House. Techniques for testing hear- 
ing have improved during the past few 
years, but the current testing methods 
are still too cumbersome to meet the 
needs for a rapid, simple and inexpen- 
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sive method requisite for a successful 
hearing testing program for schools. 
The method proposed in this article is a 
limited frequency screening test suitable 
and accurate for industry, the military 
services, schools and the routine needs 
of the otolaryngologist, pediatrician, in- 
ternist and general practitioner. The 
article describes the instrument used in 
this test. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


December, 1958 


“Functional Speech Disorders and 
Personality: A Survey of the Research,” 
Leonard D. Goodstein. This summary 
and evaluation is based on a survey of 
the literature of the last 25 years dealing 
with the studies of the personality ad- 
justment of individuals having func- 
tional speech disorders, and the adjust- 
ment of the parents. The author cites 
106 references; suggests the necessity 
for more and better research. 

“Functional Speech Disorders and 
Personality: Methodological and Theo- 
retical Considerations,” Leonard D. 
Goodstein. As the title indicates. this 
article discusses the methods and theories 
related to the research into the relation- 
ship of personality to speech problems, 
especially the determination of which is 
the cause and which the effect. The 
author is associate professor of psychol- 
ogy and director of the university coun- 
seling service, University of Iowa. 


The Teacher of the Deaf, 34 Northbrook 
St., Newbury, Berks., England. 


December, 1958 


“A Fundamental Language Test.” by 
John O. Darbyshire and Shirley L. Hol- 
drup describes a two-part test construct- 
ed at Lawns House School for the Deaf 
in Leeds, England. The two sections are 
designed to assess the ability of a child 
to comprehend and use words. The 44 
phonemes used test for basic sounds of 
the English language. 
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Wisconsin Times, Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 


December, 1958 


“Problems of Teaching Science to 
Deaf Children.” James McKeon. The 
author, who teaches science in the ad- 
vanced department of the Wisconsin 
school, raises the question: “In what 
ways are we expecting too much or too 
little of deaf children in our science 
classes?” He feels that too often the 
teachers supply the answers, and do not 
allow the children to draw their own 
conclusions. The author gives a_point- 
by-point analysis of teaching science in 
a school for the deaf, and explains some 
of the approaches he feels are wrong. 

“Is There a Cure for Deafness?” Ken- 
neth Huff, superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin School for the Deaf makes a plea for 
parents of deaf children to accept the 
fact that there is no known cure for 
deafness. He refutes the claims of faith 
healers, wonder drugs, antibiotics, me- 
chanical or electronic devices and finger 
surgery. In some very few cases recog- 
nized surgeons can restore hearing. 


CALENDAR 


Hearing aids are not cures for deafness; 
their use enables the hard of hearing to 
hear better. 


36 Prominent Teachers Help 
Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


. In these pages will be found drills 
for accuracy, memory and concentration ; 
games for fun, laughter and alertness; 
stories for development of imagination, 
synthesis and self-analysis; and exercises 
for training the ears and eyes to work 


together .. .” 
—Betty C. Wright, EDITOR 


$3.95 postpaid 


120 pages of new material, previously unpub- 
lished, suitable for adults and senior high school 
students, in groups or individually. 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St... N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


OF EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 


SOUTHERN 
Louisville, Ky. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


— Apr. 6: 


37TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN — Apr. 7-11: Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES — 
Apr. 9-11: New York. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA — May 14-16: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY— Jtine 9-12: 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF — June 28-July 3: Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


MEETING—APRIL 17-18: HOUSTON, TEXAS 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACOUSTICS 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


LITH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS — Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 


THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF THE DEAF— Aug. 22- 


26: Wiesbaden, Germany. 


—Sept. 1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 


-Oct. 22-24: 
Cleveland. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 13-15: Cleveland. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 


Washington, D. C. 
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? 
Parents SECTION 


NEWEST AFFILIATE GROUP. to 
join the Parents’ Section is the Massa- 
chusetts Parents’ Association for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing. We are hap- 
py to welcome the 96 members of this 
group. Their corresponding secretary is 
Mrs. Margaret M. McNally. Many of 
you recall that it was the Massachusetts 
Parents’ Association that initially peti- 
tioned the Association to form the Par- 
ents’ Section. Several other parent 
groups had expressed interest at that 
time, but the formal resolution was pre- 
sented by the Massachusetts group. It 
might be well at this time to recall the 
objectives stated in that resolution, 
which were: 


To promote the teaching of speech 
to the deaf 


To advocate an expanded effort in 
research pertaining to deafness 


To regard the building of a wider 
public information program as a ma- 
jor function 


To encourage capable young people 
to enter the profession as a career 


To notify members of pertinent de- 
velopments and encourage the publi- 
cation of literature and articles re- 
garding this special field 


To take an active part in assisting 
schools and other agencies in devel- 
oping effective guidance and follow- 
up programs 
To strive for better educational fa- 
cilities for all deaf children. 

SELECTION OF A GOVERNING 
BOARD is nearly complete. Affiliate 
groups eligible to choose a nominee who 
had not reported their choice at the time 
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this magazine went to press were: Par- 
ents’ Group, University of Kansas Pre- 
school for the Deaf; Parent Teachers’ 
Association, Central Institute for the 
Deaf; Parents’ Group, Hearing Conser- 
vation Class, Mayfair School, East 
Cleveland; Parent Teacher Forum, Tuck- 
er-Maxon Oral School, Portland. 

MRS. JOSEPH W. RHODES. writ- 
ing for the Evansville Council for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, of which she 
is president, says: “Our feeling here in 
Evansville is that we need publicity 
about deafness more than anything else. 
It is amazing that so few people know 
anything about this handicap. We re- 
cently had a TV program sponsored by 
the local Jaycees in which we had an 
interview with a parent, a film made at 
the local public school showing how the 
deaf are taught and a live demonstra- 
tion with a teacher and several pupils. 
We feltithat this was a start in the right 
direction and we hope to have more 
programs in the future. 

I feel that we need to get our story 
across so that when these children are 
grown the public will accept them for 
what they are, ‘normal people with a 
hearing handicap.’ We must start now 
to educate the general public if we hope 
to have acceptance for our children 
when they are grown. Naturally, like 
every parent of a deaf child I feel that 
our kids have more potential than any 
other handicapped group and I want 
everyone to realize that deafness is no 
reason to consider a person ‘different.’ 

“We have the backing of the local 
Jaycees this year and I feel that we will 
be able to get our program off the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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(Continued from page 87) 


ground—but at the same time there is a 
great need for national publicity that 
each group could use as a basis for its 
own local program.” 

THE ERIE ASSOCIATION for Deaf 
and Hard-of-Hearing Children has in- 
cluded the Association headquarters on 
their mailing list for their newsletter. 
They have an interesting series of local 
meetings lined up. They visited the Ex- 
ceptional Children’s Educational Center 
in their city in January and heard a 
panel discussion on the function of the 
center. In February they will hear a 
lecture by the psychologist of the Erie 
School District. This group concluded 
a vigorous membership campaign in 
January. 

STARTING A SECOND YEAR as 
affiliate members of the Association are 
the 27 members of the Tucker-Maxon 
Oral School Parent Teacher Forum, 
Portland, Oregon. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman 
and 
Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 
lipreading lessons for teenagers and 
adults. The lessons, supplemented by 
stories, colloquial sentences and drills, 
provide an excellent introduction to lip- 
reading. 


Instructions for home study are included. 
$3.87 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, NW. 
Washington 7, PD. C. 


avatlable 


and 


and 


vance, may be addressed to 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS ray 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND Ne 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND fi 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass, 
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(Continued from page 70) 


general remarks that people often use in 
speaking of the weather, learn them. 


1. Isn’t this nice weather for Feb- 
ruary ? 

2. I hope we will have a white 
Christmas. 


3. The weather has been very change- 


able. 


4. Thank goodness, the sun has 
come out. 


5. Have you ever seen such weather? 
We need rain. 

7. It was snowing a little while ago. 

8. It’s very dry. 

9, Is it warm enough for you? 


10. I think we will have rain before 
the day is over. 


1l. There was a heavy frost last 
night. 

12. Do you think the frost hurt 
things? 

13. It’s so warm, I’m not going to 
wear a coat. 


14. Do you think we'll need top- 
coats? 


15. I believe there is a storm brewing. 
16. I like fall best. 

17. I don’t like hot weather. 

18. Isn’t this terrible weather? 

19. It’s bitter cold. 


20. It’s very warm for this time of 
year. 


What's the temperature? 

22. Isn’t this heat awful? 

23. How cold is it? 

24. Have you heard the temperature ? 
25. Fall is my favorite season. 

26. What is your favorite time of 
year? 

Which is your favorite season? 
This weather was made to order. 
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(Continued from page 65) 
from falling down the steps?” (requir- 
ing understanding of the word “pre- 
vent”), or “Why did Mrs. Smith put a 
gate across the top of the steps?” (re- 
quiring use of prevent). For homework 
there might be a page of typed para- 
graphs followed by questions involving 
this word. 

If we accept these implications of a 
language-centered curriculum for teach- 
ing methods, we must also accept its 
implications in supervisory and admin- 
istrative matters. At the elementary 
level, deaf children will have to be 
taught all their subjects by teachers of 
the deaf equipped to deal with their 
language handicap. They will have to 
use textbooks that they can read them- 
selves, rather than be fed the gist of 
books that are much too hard for them. 
Their progress must be measured in 
terms of language development, rather 
than in terms of fact mastery indicated 
by single words or markings on objec- 
tive-type tests. Finally a well-meant de- 
sire to “integrate” deaf children in hear- 
ing classes must not bring about place- 
ments that prevent deaf children from 
acquiring the literacy which alone will 
make real integration possible at a 
more advanced level. 


Tim and His Hearing Aid 


by Eleanor C. Ronnei and Joan Porter 
Each page illustrated by Max Porter 
for all children who wear 
hearing aids 
$1.00 post paid, paper-bound 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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DR. ALEXANDER W. G. EWING, eminen: 
scholar and one of the world’s foremost author- 
ities on the education of the deaf, is to be 


knighted on February 10 by Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth II. He and Mrs, Ewing will 
go to- Buckingham Palace for the Investiture. 
Since Dr. Ewing’s name appeared in the 
Queen’s New Year's Honors List the couple 
has been receiving congratulatory messages 
from all over the world. 

Dr. Ewing is Director of the Department of 
Education of the Deaf, University of Man- 
chester, England. This past summer he pre- 
sided at the opening of the International Con- 
gress on the Educational Treatment of Deaf- 
ness held in Manchester. 

Both Dr. Ewing and Mrs, Ewing are honor- 
ary members of the Board of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. They 
have previously received many honors in recog- 
nition of their work. In 1944 the Order of the 
British Empire was conferred on Mrs. Ewing. 
She has been working with deaf children for 
many years, and in 1912 was appointed to take 
charge of the first special school for young 
deaf chidren in Manchester. 

Other honors they have jointly received are 
the Norman Gamble Prize conferred by the 
Royal Society of Medicine in 1942; the Acto- 
nian Prize of the Royal Institute, 1943; honor- 
ary membership in Mu lota Sigma, honorary 
fraternity for teachers of the deaf, 1946: a 
_Fulbright grant for travel in the United States, 
1949; and a grant from the Leverhulme Foun- 
dation in 1956 for travel in the United States 
and Canada. 

The Ewings have traveled extensively 
throughout the world, lecturing and_ visiting 
schools for the deaf, colleges and research cen- 
In January of this year they flew to 


ters, 


Washington Post & Times Herald Photo 


—NEW: 


Northern Jreland at the request of the govern- 
ment io give a five-day course to medical off- 
cers, health visitors and school nurses. Other 
countries where they have visited and lectured 
are Australia, New Zealand and the island of 
Cyprus. They have been in the United States 
three times since World War II—in 1946, 1949 
and 1956. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing have individually and 
jointly written a number of books, articles and 
monographs. Their latest book is New Oppor- 
tunities for Deaf Children, published in 1958. 
Others are The Handicap of Deafness, Speech 
and the Deaf Child and Opportunity and the 
Deaf Child. Dr. Ewing is the editor of Educa- 
tional Guidance and the Deaf Child. One of 
Mrs. Ewing’s early works is Lipreading and 
Hearing Aids. New Opportunities for Deaf 
Children, Speech and the Deaf Child and 
Educational Guidance and the Deaf Child may 
be obtained from the Volta Bureau. The other 
books are out of print. 


A DEVICE designed to make use of the tactile 
reception of sound has been designed by Mr. 
Lloyd R. Crump, an electronics engineer of 
Silver Spring, Md. The inventor has made a 
working model of his “electronic ear,” which 
consists of a microphone, amplifier and vibrat- 
ing element. The microphone picks up sound 
waves, which are then amplified and the vibra- 
tor translates the sound waves into patterns 
which can be felt through the fingertips. The 
inventor envisions the use of the device by 
deaf persons. An earlier device designed to 
take advantage of the tactile perception of 
sound was perfected in the 1920's by Dr. 
Robert H. Gault at Northwestern University. 


A JOINT CONFERENCE of specialists in 
the field of hearing will be held in New York 
Feb. 3. Participants will be otologists, clini- 
cians, psychiatrists, sociologists, educators and 
manufacturers and hearing aid dealers. Top- 
ics to be considered are work with hard of 
hearing children, problems of the aged, im- 
provement of the social climate of the hard of 
hearing. Mr. David H. Barnow, president of 
the Hearing Aid Industry Conference will 
serve as moderator. One objective of the con- 
ference is a better understanding among the 
groups represented, 


Dr. Ewing attracts the attention of a 
young patient at Children’s Hospital of 
the District of Columbia where he demon- 
strated -his method of testing the hearing 
of young children while on a visit to the 
United States in 1956. Mrs. Ewing is seat- 
ed at the far left. 
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THE MARY LILLIAN THORNBERRY 
Scholarship Loan Fund has been established 
at Gallaudet College in memory of Mrs. Thorn- 
berry, mother of Representative Homer Thorn- 
berry of Texas. Friends have donated about 
$1200 to the loan fund, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president of the college announced. Worthy 
deaf students from Texas will be given primary 
consideration in the granting of loans from 
the fund. The balance not used by residents 
of Texas will be available to other students 
attending the college. 


DEADLINE FOR THE 1959 application for 
the Kenfield Memorial Scholarship is April 1. 
The scholarship, awarded annually by the 
American Hearing Society, is available to a 
prospective teacher of lipreading. Competition 
for the award opened February 1. Application 
blanks may be obtained from Miss Ruth Bart- 
lett, 432 So. Curson Ave., E., Los Angeles 36. 
The winner of the scholarship can take a 
course in the methods and practice of lipread- 
ing at any school or university in the United 
States that offers a course acceptable to the 
teachers’ committee of the society. The schol- 
arship must be used within one year of the 
date of the award. Applicants must be college 
graduates having majored in education, psy- 
chology and/or speech. The rules also state 
that the applicant shall have legible lips, good 
speech and voice and no unpleasant manner- 
isms. Hard of hearing applicants must have had 
30 clock hours of private instruction under an 
approved teacher of lipreading, or 60 clock 
hours of lessons in public school classes under 
a qualified teacher. The scholarship was estab- 
lished in memory of Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, 
known for her effective methods of teaching 
lipreading. Stuart Edmonds of Midland, Mich. 
was the 1958 winner of the scholarship. 


A SPEECH AND HEARING PROGRAM 
for preschool hearing handicapped children 
and parents will be held at Harmony Hall near 
Middletown, Pa., June 14-26. Enrollment is 
limited to 20 children and their mothers. 
Preference will be given to residents of Penn- 
sylvania. The program, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and other state organizations, is 
designed to inform and counsel parents and 
to study the children for the purpose of evalu- 
ating the hearing defects and outlining ade- 
quate educational and audiological programs. 
Cooperating organizations are Pennsylvania 
State University, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Opthalmology and 
Otolaryngology and the Bureau of Special 
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Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 
ume Control Telephone for 
your home or office, just call 
your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 


Pupil Services of the state department of pub- 
lic instruction. Inquiries about the Harmony 
Hall hearing program may be sent to: Camp- 
ing Administrator, Pennsylvania Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 1107 N. Front 
St., Harrisburg. 


A RECENT VISITOR to the Volta Bureau 
was Miss Katie van Rensberg of Worcester, 
South Africa. Miss van Rensberg was in the 
United States observing methods of teaching 
the deaf-blind. She has translated two of the 
books published by the Volta Bureau into 
Afrikaans for use in the schools for the deaf 
in South Africa, where,teachers must be able 
to speak and understand both Afrikaans and 
English. The books translated are Conversa- 
tional Efficiency and The Mueller-Walle Meth- 
od of Lip Reading, both by Martha E. Bruhn. 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES for the new 
primary department building of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf were held last fall. 
The building has 12 classrooms, all equipped 
with new group hearing aids. An activity room 
provides a recreation and play area for after 
school activities. The dormitory area contains 
six units, constructed to accommodate 20 chil- 
dren each. Each unit also has quarters for two 
counselors. The common dining room will seat 
all 120 children as well as their teachers and 
the houseparents. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 
Mini- 


Rates for general ads: 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 
mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms. 
State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 
Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland. 


aine. 


Supervising Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, 

Box 799, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 


ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WANTED orally trained teacher to privately in- 
struct elementary school deaf children on West 
Coast, September 1959. Salary and equipment 
comparable to best schools. Box D-B, Volta Review. 


TWO Primary teachers for small, private oral 
school. One is needed February Ist and the other 
in Sept. 1959. Apply: Mary K. Van Wyk, Ft. 
Lauderdale Oral School, 930 S. E. 9th St., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1959: Principal for 
Middle Division. Must have Masters Degree and train- 
ing to teach the deaf. Apply to Superintendent, Iowa 
School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


WANTED: Teacher of the deaf to tutor private stu- 
dent in California. Would be required to live in 
country, ranch residence. Moderate climate. Box J-C, 
Volta Review. 


Opportunity in Canada: Montreal Oral School for 
the Deaf has opening for qualified, experienced 
teacher for September, 1959. Reply to Mrs. E. J. 
Little, 2370 Lockhart Ave., Montreal 16, Que. 


Oral teachers now and for September 1959, in a 
school having excellent equipment and requiring 
minimum extra-curricular duties; salary scale $440 
to $600 per month depending upon qualifications 
and years of experience. Lutheran Church affiliation 
not required. Address J. A. Klein, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran School for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


Wanted in September: Two teachers trained in the 
education of the deaf by well-equipped private day 
school. Screened enrollment; small and graded 
classes. Wonderful location; comparable salaries. 


Please write: The Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S.E. Holgate Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


WANTED: Housemother for August, 1959, or 
earlier to take charge of girls’ dormitory. 75 girls 
age 4-20. Staff of 6 counsellors. Live in dormitory— 
private room and bath, and meals $35.00 per month. 
Salary open (not less than $4,800 per year), eleven 
weeks off in summer. Sick leave. Retirement plan. 
Social Security. Excellent facilities. Very best cli- 
mate. Qualifications—not less than 5 years working 
with deaf children. Age 30-45. High School grad- 
uation. Use sign language and finger spelling. 
Normal hearing. Good health. For additional in- 
formation write to: Superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, 1060 Cerrillos Road, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


Immediate need for a qualified oral deaf teacher of 
primary grades in a regular grade building which 


includes classes for the physically handicapped. 
Excellent working conditions. Near metropolitan 
Detroit. Apply to Dr. W. T. Carroll, Director of 
Personnel, Dearborn Public Schools, 5757 Neckel, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


CURRENT REPRINTS 


Availabl, 


Education of the Deaf Behind the Iron 
Curtain by Lilian Grosvenor Jones. 25¢ 


Language Development Through Speech- 
reading by Mary Rose Costello... 25¢ 
Let’s Help Them Listen by Sister Marianna 25¢ 


Limitations on the Use of Intelligence 
Scales to Establish the Mental Ages 


of Children by Robert C. Bilger... 30¢ 
Teaching Speech and Language to Aphasic 
Children by Frank R. 25¢ 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 2 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 
4222 Lemmon Avenue 

Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 
615 Locust Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Greenville (S. C.) 
General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 


New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 


race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St, 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


egy City 2 (New Jersey) 
94 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 
Long Island (New York) 

First Street, Mineola 


ynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
895 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 

Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Portland 3 (Maine) 
723-A Congress St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidier St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 
1120 S. Parton St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


South Bend 1 (Indiana) 
511 W. Colfax Avenue 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avehue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

MIss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELI7ABETH KNOWLES 


305 Eastp4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: $357 


Tlinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 
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Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 


MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., West 

Phone: FI 2851 
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The Newest Model In Our Complete 


MAICO 


HEARING GLASSES 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, audiometers, 
and audiometer training equipment. 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 105N, 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


THE MOST POWERFUL WEARABLE 
HEARING AID IN EXISTENCE 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 


in a wearable hearing aid so small. 

The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- the 
tortion circuit. Frequency response is FLAT with NO PEAKS, NO suaaes wee “4 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPEECH RANGE. TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
The W-1 is easily capable of driving a pair contained, tong 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 

‘ier exhausted. A three position switch selects 
— either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 

scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY’ MODEL W-1 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid — or 
WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used 
as an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 
“/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new WARREN MODEL W-1 WEARABLE HEARING AID UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN ‘FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to ie a ee 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- i y arren, INC. 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER ce 


—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- t stor 


sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 


February, 1959 
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yaiversity wicrofilms 
313 n. Pirst st. 
Ann Arbor, wichigar 


inv. 
A Lifetime Program For Better Hearing 


om Sono one | 
to treat each hearing problem sndividually, and 
: give our honest recommendation as to the best # 
Sonotone hearing aid for each case- 
_ to maintain the high standard of workmanship 
ss which has earned Gonotone 4 reputation for the is 
a 
— to recommend consultation witha medical 
cialist, should a medical problem be evident. 
= 

_ to continue our research program of a never 
ending quest for newer and better methods of 


